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SOME REMINISCENCES OF JAMES ORCHARD 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS.* 


SOME of the earliest if not the earliest of Mr. Halliwell’s literary 
efforts are contained in the pages of an ephemeral penny magazine, 
which, appearing in advance of the times, lived but for a brief period. 
This magazine, which it is now almost impossible to procure, was 
called THE PARTHENON, a weekly journalof English and Foreign 
literature, the arts and sciences ; the first number appeared in Lon- 
don on Wednesday, the 26th October, 1836, and it was published by 
T. Bennett, 37 Holywell Street, Strand, and printed by C. & W. 
Reynell, Little Pulteney Street, Haymarket. On Saturday, the 17th 
June, 1837, No. 34 was issued, and with that number died the poor 
PARTHENON. The contributions consisted of 21 biographical sketches 
of scientific men ; a series of articles on comets and many other short 
articles on various subjects chiefly scientific. 

In 1838 or 1839 he edited a volume for the Camden Society and 
wrote a preface which attracted the attention of the learned, amongst 
them, Miss Agnes Strickland, the authoress of the ‘‘ Lives of the Queens 
of England” (on which work she was then engaged). She sought an 
introduction through the publishers, and by appointment Mr. Halliwell 
called—then in his 18th or 19th year. He was smartly dressed, and wore 
the highest waistcoats and the most delicately tinted gloves, had long 
fair hair, and the most skilfully cut coats. When announced, Miss Strick- 
land was surprised at the appearance of this youth and politely said: 
‘‘ You have come in place of your father, [ presume,” for she expected 
a venerable man and staid. The youthful author explained, and then 
commenced a life’s friendship.t 

During thirty years, James Orchard Halliwell was no favorite of 
fortune, but he worked incessantly and without remuneration, under- 
going every variety of privation in order that he might produce the 
archeological contributions from which his name will never be dis- 





*See Mr. Henry H. Ferris’s admirable biographical sketch in SHAKESPEARIANA for Febru- 
ary, 1889. tErnest E. Baker. 
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connected. Of the first Shakespeare society and its founders, Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps himself tells in his letter to the Presidentof the 
New York Shakespeare Society, printed on another page of this maga- 
zine. However it collapsed by the discoveries of the forged matter it 
had been misled into printing (discoveries which quite convulsed the 
literary waves of thirty years ago)—it at least was not reduced by the 
criticastering and fustian which have made the deliberations of another 
London Shakespeare Society resemble the scenes in Loves’ Labor’s 
Lost where Holofernes figures. And Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, for one, 
brought only honor from its cataclysm. 

It may have been at about this time—the date is uncertain—that 
Mr. Halliwell, like many another man, supposed that he could divorce 
himself from-his own tastes. Mr. Halliwell is said to have composed 
a ‘‘ Farewell to Literature” and spent some time in travel. But the 
charm of Shakespeare reasserted itself on his return to England, 
and soon he was again the slave of its fascinations, working harder 
and harder thanever. His life-work was his vacation, and, as afriend 
says, he could never be found doing anything else, except “ spoiling 
with kindness all who came near.” It is indeed useless to attempt to 
think of this scholar apart from his loved labors. The testy repug- 
nance to interruption which so often accompanies absorbed scholar- 
ship seemed, however, unknown to him. Shut up in his library, he 
demanded the hours he had selected. (Those of early morning until 
noon.) But, outside of those hours, he neglected no social duty, no 
courtesy,—and stories of his abounding hospitality will keep his 
memory long green. Of course, among those who came to him were 
many to whom some elementary knowledge of Shakespeare must first 
be supplicd, before appreciation of, or even attention to, his treasures 
could be expected. But with the most earnest good nature he would 
pause and afford it. Indeed, his good humor overflowed. A corre- 
spondent of The Critic says: 


‘‘The foremost Shakespearian of these latter days was ‘a grand 
old man’ in every sense of the term. He dispensed a princely hospi- 
tality, and seemed to be happiest when his house was full of visitors. 
He expressed great pride in the fact that ‘six Americans ’ came to 
see his treasures to one Englishman. ‘ How do you account for that 
fact? I could not explainit, for I knew that many of the first people 
in that old city of Brighton, only a mile distant, had never even seen 
him. I met athis place Prof. W. H. Dall, the Alaskan explorer and 
naturalist, of Washington, D. C., but we were able to see only a very 
few of his collections, owing to the fact that our generous host was in 
deep trouble, from the sudden and most serious illness of his old gar- 
dener, who had that morning been stricken with apoplexy and was yet 
insensible. Had he been the nearest of kindred, Mr. and Mrs. Phil- 
lipps could not have been more afflicted or solicitous for his recovery. 
They sent the sufferer to his home in their carriage, and the aged 
scholar walked to town to see that the poor man received the best med- 
ical attention.” 
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For some years he lived at West Brighton, but, in or about 1870, he 
purchased what was formerly known as Hollingbury Copse, an estate 
near the ancient encampment known as Hollingbury Ring, on the 
road to Ditchling, and overlooking Brighton from the northeast. 
Upon the contiguous land his residence was built. Those only who 
knew what the old copse was in days gone by are enabled to judge of 
the extent of the transformation it has undergone under the loving 
and practicable supervision of its eminent owner, who truly has made 
a ‘‘wilderness to blossom as the rose.” It is laid out with pleasant 
paths, and gurgling brooks run through it; it is planted with thriving 
trees, and has a miniature lake and other pretty adjuncts. When later 
he purchased Hollingbury Copse, he constructed there the unique 
structure of which we give an engraving, and which soon became 
known to the entire literary world as ‘that quaint wigwam on the 
Sussex Downs” 

Of course, accession to fortune to such a man meant only one 
thing—the power to ransack England, and to buy wherever he could 
find, and at whatever price, that which he knew or could prove to 
be genuine relics of the Shakespearian dates, or of such Elizabethan 
vestiges as were associated with the greater name of the dramatist. 
To his last days his regular habits took him to Fetter Lane in London 
for several months in every year, and, as we shall see, his last sickness 
was brought on by his devotion to the life-work he never thought of 
relaxing after Shakespeare, and not general archeology, became the 
object of it. He spread broadcast many circulars, an idea (and an 
instructive one to those who follow, however apart, in his footsteps) of 
which can be generally given by producing here one of their latest 
forms : 

Hollingbury Copse, Brighton, 21st September, 1888. Dear Sir,— 
Being pretty widely known as a Shakespearian collector, hardly a 
week passes by without my having offers of articles which are illustra- 
tive, in one way or other, of either the works or the life of the great 
dramatist. Collecting, however, only in special directions, the large 
majority of these offers refer to objects that are outside my line of re- 
search ; and,in the belief that trouble will often be saved on both 
sides by an indication of the nature of that limit, I venture to 
submit to your notice the following memoranda: Ido xot want 
offers of the following articles: (Articles that are not wanted.) 1. 
Printed books or tracts of any description whatever that were printed 
either before the year 1564 or after the year 1660. 2. Painted portraits 
either of Shakespeare or of any member of his family. 3. Mulberry- 
tree or Herne’s Oak relics. 4. Shakespearian engravings that have 
been published after the year 1660. (Articles that are wanted.) 
But I should feel particularly obliged by offers of the following 
articles: 1. Editions of Shakespeare, and books mentioning Shake- 
speare, that were printed before the year 1660. 2. Popular English 
literature, especially plays, story-books, and poems, printed during 
the Shakespearian period, 1564 to 1616. With the exception of edi- 
tions of the plays or poems of Shakespeare that were published before 
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the year 1666, I do not care for any books or tracts that were printed 
either before 1564 or after 1616. 3. Views or plans of London that 
were issued before the great fire of 1666, especially any which include 
the Southwark theatres. 4. Original sketches of objects at Stratford- 
on-Avon and its neighborhood, as well as old deeds and MSS. relating 
to those localities. 5. Any MSS. on Shakespearian subjects by the 
late Edmond Malone, who died in 1812. 6. Manuscript plays written 
before the year 1660. 7. Autograph letters or MSS. written before 
the year 1840, which refer in any way to the fe (not the works) of 
Shakespeare. Zhe London auctions are well looked after by myself for 
everything of the kind, but I very rarely see a country sale catalogue, 
and feel sure that articles of the above description are distributed in 
the provinces. Should you be able tomake me an offer of anything 
that comes under one or more of the above seven headings, it will be 
thankfully received and immediately considered by yours faithfully, 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. 


In 1875, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps prepared the following, which 
shows the humorist as well as the scholar, and which he was wont to 
read over the dessert amid roars of laughter : 


A LIST OF A FEW PARALLEL CIRCUMSTANCES IN THE LIVES OF 
SHAKESPEARE AND Mr. J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 


1.—He was descended from very small country farmers. 
So am I. 
2.—With no pretension to an aristocratic pedigree. 


Neither have I. 

3.—Nor with any really good claim to the use of coat armour. 
Neither have I. 

4.—But he purchased a grant of arms from the Heralds’ College. 
So have I. 

5.—His father, not being satisfied with the poverty of his rural life, 
left the country and commenced business in a town as a glover. 
So did mine. 

6.—But he soon got tired of that occupation and commenced specu- 
lating with house property. 
So did mine. 

7.—His father had a Chancery suit respecting a small estate. 
So had mine. 

8.— The Chancery suit in which his father was plaintiff lasted for 
nearly twenty years. 
So did the Chancery suit in which my father was plaintiff. 

9.—He went to school to so little purpose that he learnt ‘‘ small Latin 
and less Greek.” 
So did I. 

10.—He married very early in life. 
So did I. 

11.—And without a sixpence on either side. 
So did I. 

12.—He obtained his marriage license at Worcester in a great hurry 
and in the midst of family disagreements. 
So did I. 

13.—He was persecuted by a Sir Thomas, a country squire. 
So was I. 
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14.—He was persecuted because he took a fancy to Sir Thomas’ deer 
(dear). 
So was I. 
15.—He was a great admirer of the fair sex. 
So am I. 
16.—He purchased the estate of New Place at Stratford-on-Avon. 
So did I 
17.—He sold a load of stone out of the garden there. 
So did I. 
18.—The husband of his second daughter was remotely connected 
with a yeoman of the name of William Phillipps. 
So is the husband of my second daughter. 


19.—A person of the name of William Phillipps owned property adjoin- 
ing the grounds of Shakespeare’s country house. 
An individual of the same name owns land adjoining the grounds 
of my country house. 


20.—Shakespeare at one time of his life was pecuniarily interested in 
a theatre. 
So was I. 

21.—The theatre in which he was interested was destroyed. 
So was mine. 

22.—There was a shoemaker of the name of Shakespeare living near 
his country residence. 
So there is near mine. 

23.—He owned during part of his life a house in London, a lease of 


which was granted to Mr. John Robinson. 
So did I. 


24.—He bought a moiety of some tithes. 
So did I. 

25.—In the course of his literary career there appeared Much ado 
about nothing. 
So there has in mine. 


26.—He sometimes went to the Mitre Tavern in Fleet Street. 
So do I. 

27.---In his journeys between London and Stratford-on-Avon, he oc- 
casionally stayed a night at Oxford. 
So do I. 

28.—He negotiated for the purchase of a small estate at Shottery. 
So did I. 

29.—But did not succeed in getting it. 
Neither did I. 

30.—He bought one house in London. 
So have I. 

31.—One of his friends wanted to borrow £30 of him. 
So has one of mine. 

32.—His eldest daughter married a gentleman of the name of Hall. 
So did mine. 

33.—The chief difference between us in our respective careers appears 
to be that he knew how to write plays, and I don't. 


He had his small thorns in the flesh, like the rest of us. The 
trouble at Stratford-upon-Avon he called his ‘Stratford-disagreea- 
bles ”—and wrote the following account of it to a friend: 
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‘«* What has become,’ said Giafar, ‘ of the old philosopher, Abdallah ? 
who was so often, when I was last here, in the Sultan’s greenhouse 
and who taught me the virtues of herbs?’ ‘You are not likely to 
see him again,’ said Noureddin ; ‘ when he arrived (it was in the 
reign of Cunamalrzman, long, long ago), one saw nothing in his 
greenhouse, but what looked like one of those dirt-heaps covered 
with weeds and fragments of jars that are so common onthe banks 
of the Ganges. Now, after Abdallah had spent a life-time of trou- 
ble in reclaiming the plants, the Sultan made a new Grand Vizier, 
who did not even know one of their names, ruler of the greenhouse, 
andoh! Allah! you will hardly believe me—the new Grand Vizier 
told the people that Abdallah had committed a very wicked act, 
that he had moved a row of pots into the sunlight for nearly an 
hour, and that he deserved to be bastinadoed. This was too much 
for the old philosopher who had worked like a slave for so many 
years and had never asked for a a sequin. 

““*So Abdallah left the palace in disgust, and if you want to 
see him, you must go to his mountain home in the province of 
Balatra, where he has a greenhouse as large as the Sultan’s, and 
where there are no Grand Viziers.’ ‘By Allah,’ said Giafar, ‘he 
will be a bull-calf, if he works any more for the Sultan. —7Za/les 
Jrom the Arabic, literally translated, 7837, p. 97.” 


Smallest of these thorns, was, of course, the Furnivall episode. 
Upon this he was rarely, if ever, known to comment except by a laugh,* 
save on one occasion when a caller, by whom more than ordinary 
liberties were assumed, asked him abruptly if he did not think after all 
it was foolish to waste so much time and money on Shakespeare? 
‘‘T used to think I was a fool,” he answered, ‘“ until Furnivall arose. 
Since then I am sure I am not.” 

It was the doxhommie of the man—his great, bluff cordiality; hearty 
manner to all, and his great frame, which gave Mr. Halliwell the ap- 
pearance of perfect health. He was not, however, in perfect condition. 
The long years of sedentary labor had told upon him, and though 
never complaining, he knew he could ask no more, at most, than the 
Psalmist’s allotment of life. InJune, 1888, while working in the Record 
office in London, he caught a severe cold, and his friends remember a 
long lapse in his correspondence at this juncture, and how—just as the 
end came—he had renewed his letters and admitted at last that severe 
sickness had been the cause of the intermission. 

“T went to Hollingbury Copse,” writes Mr. Ernest E. Baker, Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s nephew, ‘on Saturday, 22d December last, arriv- 
ing in the evening. On Sunday I walked up and down the long path 
an eighth of a mile long with my uncle, who said he felt better than he 
had been for a considerable time, and we both enjoyed the breezy air 
blowing across the Sussex Downs and the bright sunshine. Then we 


*Tt will be remembered by readers of SHAKESPEARIANA that this, indeed, was the height 
and front of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s offense against Furnivall—simply that he could not help 
laughing at that remarkable, not to say ridiculous, personage. 
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went into the study and discussed the letter to Dr. Elze, upon which he 
was then at work, and consulted Plowden and other law works of the 
Elizabethan period. On Monday, the 24th, I went again to the study 
and wrote for him. But at eleven o’clock he had a chill, and went to 
bed—for the last time.” Our engraving shows the empty chair just as 
he left it, the old Elizabethan law books he was consulting as he placed 
them in the antique rocking-chair, from which he rose, his spectacles 
lying upon the Elze manuscript. The local physician did not think 
seriously of his patient. But, on the Saturday following Christmas day, 
other eminent physicians of Guys Hospital, London, were called in con- 
sultation, who, however, like the local practitioner, took a favorable 
view of the case. But on Monday, January 3d, the end came so sud- 
denly that none but those nearest at hand could be summoned, and this 
glorious scholar, devoted friend and accomplished gentleman passed 
away, in the presence of his beloved wife, her mother and sister, and 
Mr. W. H. Hunt, solicitor and town-clerk of Stratford-upon-Avon, a 
life-long friend—who happened to be at the Copse, for the holidays, 
and to whom, by acoincidence, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps had once said 
in half seriousness—‘‘ when I die I should wish you at my bedside.” 

He was buried at noon of Wednesday, January toth, 1888, in the 
graveyard attached to the ancient Church of All Saints’ in the little 
village of Patcham, a rural suburb of Brighton, at the foot of the 
South Downs, on the high road to London, that being the parish 
in which his estate at Hollingbury Copse is situated. The spot 
selected for the grave stands at the extreme south-eastern corner of 
the churchyard, overlooking the high road to London, with a back- 
ground formed of the gentle slopes of the Downs, in summer nearly 
hidden by the foliage of the plantations of Patcham Place, but clearly 
visible through the bare trees of that winter time. The church occu- 
pies some rising ground slightly removed from the main street of the 
little village, which, as is well known to Brightonians, forms part of the 
high road to London, and is somewhat under three miles distant from 
Brighton. The building, always now to have an increased interest as 
sanctifying the last resting-place of the most distinguished Shake- 
spearian commentator of the day, consists of a nave and chancel, with 
a tower of the shape known as “‘ the Sussex spire.” The architecture 
belongs to the Transitional Norman period. Over the chancel arch, 
which is of the semi-circular type customary in Norman buildings, there 
was discovered some ten years ago, under a coating of white-wash, a 
fresco of the Day of Judgment and the Resurrection. One of the figures 
is the Queen of Heaven, who wears a crown of Norman pattern, fix- 
ing the date of the painting as of the twelfth, or at the latest, the 
thirteenth century: a fitter spot, or one more connected with the 
antiquity which the dead scholar had so loved in life, could not have 
been selected. 


The funeral cortége left Hollingbury Copse shortly before twelve 
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o'clock, and reached the church soon after noon. The coffin, borne on 
an open car, was covered with wreaths of flowers placed there by the 
Misses Chattaway, who. will be remembered by visitors to Stratford- 
upon-Avon as the custodians of the birth-place of the poet, and the 
grief of these two ladies, who owed so much to the dead scholar, 
reached every heart. The remains were received at the gates by the 
Vicar of Patcham, who preceded the mourners into the church, where 
the greater portion of the ceremony was proceeded with. The solemn 
committal of the English Church was pronounced at the graveside, 
during a shower of rain and hail, which added a last touch to a mourn- 
ful scene. The grave itself had been hung with ivy from that Holling- 
bury Copse, from which—bereft of its master who had fled to it to be 


‘“‘far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife”—the glory had forever 


departed. It still will stand on that spur of hillside, and the ivy will 
still grow and the radiant sunset skies will still spread their luminous 
expanse. But the gentle, retiring scholar and gentleman, who, with 
those skies above him, the glorious breezes of the South Downs giving 
him renewed life and strength, and the sea lying before him from east 


to west along the southern line—will walk those hillsides no more 
forever. 
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AN AFTERNOON AT HOLLINGBURY COPSE. 
JULY I5TH, 1887. 


AMONG pleasant impressions of charming English fields and 
kindly English faces, stands out prominently in my memory a visit 
made to Hollingbury Copse some eighteen months ago. 

A letter from the President of the New York Shakespeare Society 
to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, announcing my proposed call upon him at 
Hollingb: »Copse, in some mysterious way procured me a welcome 
from that nespitable gentleman before it was ever presented at Brighton. 
Stopping at Stratford to visit Shakespeare’s early home, it was a most 
pleasant surprise to have the little lady then in charge exclaim, upon 
seeing my name upon the register, that she had a message for me 
from Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps; he had written expressly to ask her to 
look out for a Miss R from America who would of course stop in 
Stratford, and tell her how welcome she would be at Hollingbury 
Copse. The old lady shook me warmly by the hand, and, congratu- 
lating me solemnly, said that I was indeed to be envied in the pros- 
pect of going to that house. She herself often visited there for a few 
weeks in the springtime and, it was easy to see, looked upon the place 
as a very paradise on earth. 

This quaint and very interesting home is situated about two miles 
back from the beach at Brighton, the low building quite hidden from 
the road in the surrounding copse, so that one might easily pass it if not 
most vigilant. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps himself, a most hearty, genial and 
courteous gentleman, and a splendid specimen of the English physique, 
with his pretty young wife, made me feel much at home in the pleasant 
low-ceiled drawing-room where we chatted for a half-hour or more, , 
much about America and Americans, in whom both seemed to feel 
the kindliest interest. 

Later when we had drank tea together after the cosey English 
fashion and feasted on the big luscious strawberries that grow in that 
Island, we went for a charming walk through the copse, finding our 
way to the front door through ‘“‘Dogberry Lane;” for we were in a 
truly Shakespearian home, where the different rooms of the one-story 
building (there were only six steps in the house) were connected by 
rambling corridors, all christened after Shakespearian localities and 
characters, as ‘‘ Milford Haven,” which served as an entrance hall, 
while ‘‘ Wolsey’s Walk” led to the study. 

The house indeed, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps explained, was simply a 
collection of bungalows bought ready-made in London; but, grouped 
as they were, they made a most comfortable home, and the effect was 
certainly picturesque, the criss-cross timbers on the outside reminding 


one of the quaint little Stratford houses, while across one side ran the 
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cordial motto: ‘‘Come hither, come hither, come hither; here no 
enemy but winter and rough weather,” and over the entrance to the 
study a second generous welcome: ‘Open locks, whoever knocks.” 

Outside there was not the slightest effect at gardening apparent, 
though possibly that wild luxuriance and beauty, which suggested 
only the wayward fancy of Nature, was in reality the result of some 
care and thought. On one side we penetrated the copse, and were 
soon in a miniature forest, where a tiny stream, so narrow we could 
step over it anywhere, hurried along amidst mosses and ferns and 
tumbled over the rocks in innumerable little cascades. Here certainly 
art had counterfeited nature, for Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps assured us that 
he had himself turned that little brook into the copse, blocking its way 
with fallen trees, and rocks and stones, just as we saw it. From the 
wold a long walk or arbor, formed entirely of white rose-bushes, in 
full blossom—real English white roses—led to an open meadow at 
the other side of the house, a meadow somewhat overgrown with rocks, 
but luxuriant in so-called weeds and wild flowers, brambles and this- 
tles, field daisies and great scarlet poppies. This field I could see 
was a special pride and joy to its owner, though he admitted it was 
sometimes severely criticized by an unsympathetic public. A little 
knoll at one side he showed me where he came each evening to watch 
the sunset, and declared there were not finer sunsets to be seen from 
any point in the kingdom. 

Last of all, though, and I am sure my kind host felt he had kept 
the best until the last, he led me to the study ; and there, unlocking his 
strong boxes, brought out his Shakespearian treasures; for we were in 
‘‘that quaint wigwam on the Sussex Downs,” as Mr. Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps himself descibes it, ‘which has the honor of sheltering more 
record and artistic evidences connected with the personal history of 
the great dramatist than are to be found in any other of the world’s 
libraries.” The rarities consisted of many old documents, framed 
and under glass for safe keeping; among them, six of those few title 
deeds, which, with the famous Will, are the only articles in existence 
known to have really been in Shakespeare’s possession and to have 
been actually handled by him; old play bills, and some deeds bearing 
the autograph and seal of Sir Thomas Lucy ; some very old drawings 
illustrative of Shakespeare’s life ; but most precious of all, that early 
copy of the well-known Droeshout portrait, engraved in the year 1623, 
from the original plate ‘‘ before it was altered by an inferior hand into 
the vitiated form in which it has been so long familiar to the public” 
—undoubtedly the most authentic portrait of Shakespeare in existence, 
and the only impression of this plate known to be extant. It was not 
strange that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps ranked this as a priceless treasure 
and guarded it most carefully. He did not bring it out with the other 
rarities, I remember, but watched me first to see if I really appreci- 
ated and enjoyed these, and then, remarking apologetically that he 
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had to be most careful, since a recent visitor had the misfortune to be 
very near-sighted and had actually rubbed his nose against this rare 
portrait, to the confusion and consternation of its owner, he showed 
me, in a large folio album, the two engravings, side by side—this early 
proof and the familiar Droeshout portrait—and one could not fail to be 
impressed with the additional foroe and character of the early im- 
pression which had evidently been lost in the effort to retouch and 
tone down the plate. 

These are only a few of the great collection which I remember as 
having impressed me most. In its entirety it represents the vigilant 
researches of years, in which neither energy, patience nor wealth has 
been spared. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps told me he had stil! agents em- 
ployed all over the country, men who spent all their time peering into 
waste-paper baskets, old town records and musty garrets where they 
sometimes made great discoveries. 

In glancing around at the appointments of this pleasant study, for 
I think I was quite as much interested in its owner as in the great poet 
whose relics it sheltered, I was taught, by a forcible object lesson, 
that very old truth that it is the man of method and order who ac- 
complishes great things in the world. Here must lie one secret 
of the success of this man’s life and the vast research and accumula- 
tion of knowledge which he has contributed to literature. An entire 
side of one room was lined with small manuscript drawers, each bear- 
ing a number, corresponding to a key which contained a full table of 
their contents, and every reference, I was assured, was in its proper 
place. This systematic arrangement extended to the minutest details; 
in a little ante-room were other tiers of drawers labeled respectively 
tape, twine, tacks, pins, pens, or sealing-wax, and perhaps fifty other 
articles of the kind one always wants to find in easyreach. Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillipps had evidently planned his life with a view to accomplish- 
ing much, but with a different phase of energy from that which most 
Americans excel in. I remember his extreme amazement upon hear- 
ing of the amount of travel I had mapped out for the summer, he who 
never made the little journey from Stratford to London without stop- 
ing over night at Oxford, just as Shakespeare was accustomed to do 
three hundred years ago, while the trip to America, he declared, 
much as he should love to see that country, was an undertaking 
quite beyond his powers.—ROSE EWELL REYNOLDS in The Tribune. 











HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS’S LAST MANUSCRIPT—THE 
LETTER TO DR. ELZE. 


HE “died in harness.” Up to the last he was actively engaged 
in superintending a little work through the press, entitled: ‘‘ A Letter 
to Professer Karl Elze, respecting certain Views that are advocated 
in the recently published English version of his Literary Biography 
of Shakespeare ;” with the object of “challenging a few of its views, 
sometimes a little in self-defense, at others for that two or three of 
them, unsupported by sufficient evidence, unnecessarily tend, in my 
conviction, to disturb beliefs that those who have a true and affection- 
ate reverence for the memory of the Poet should desire to cherish.” 

‘““By Monday morning I hope to send you a greatly altered 
revise.” This was the last line ever written by Halliwell-Phillipps, 
and he wrote it to his printer at Brighton, from his death-bed. 

I have before me the first drafts, the original manuscript, the 
proof sheets, first revise and two copies of the second revise in covers 
in dainty 32mo of this letter to Dr. Elze (who, by a strange coin- 
cidence, was to follow Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps to the Beyond—almost 
before his fellow-scholar’s funeral bell had ceased to toll), and it is 
because these all together illustrate so vividly the minute, intense and 
laborious care which distinguished all that their author ever did, 
that I beg leave to describe them here. 

In preparing his books, it appears to have been Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s custom to takea blank book for his first drafts, writing on the 
alternate right-hand pages, as matter occurred to him, in ink, and then 
making corrections, erasures, additions, references, etc., or such memo- 
randa for his re-writing as occurred to him, on the opposite or blank pages. 
When this book contained enough to get into shape, he took sheets of 
paper, and wrote carefully, getting the whole into form for the printer, 
writing printer’s directions always in red ink. The first proof was 
pretty black, and very badly “overrun,” indeed, when the printer got 
it back again. The next proof, or revise, was not quite so black, and 
not overrun in so many places : that is, the overrunnings were limited to 
two or three places, but were often considerable, from two to ten pages 
in extent, at least. 

The second revise Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps usually put into covers, 
with a title page, with his well-known “ Privately printed,” and the 
date at the bottom. The little books then were circulated among his 
scholarly friends (fifteen was the usual number) upon whom he relied 
for penciled suggestions, corrections, if any, and references to any 
additions they might think best to recommend. It was in this way 
that the noble Eighth Edition of the Outlines grew under the masterly 
hand of its author to what it is to-day, and thus that monumental 
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work may be said to be the sum of all those “ privately printed” 
brochures with which the names of Halliwell, and Halliwell-Phillipps, 
are so inseparably associated. 

The history of this letter to Dr. Elze, (which, by this process, 
would undoubtedly have supplied a large chapter toa ninth edition of 
the Outlines, or possibly formed a new work had death not inter- 
rupted all) and of which its author had just seen the second revises 
when he breathed his last, appears to be as follows: When Dr. Elze’s 
“Literary Biography of Shakespeare” first appeared in English 
translation Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps thought to reply to certain state- 
ments therein by preparing a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ New Evidences in 
Confirmation of the Traditional Recognition of Shakespeare's Birth- 
Room, A. D.1769,1777; Brighton. For Private Circulation Only, 1888,” 
which in its preface should be specially addressed ‘‘ To Professor Karl 
Elze, the leading Shakespearian critic of Germany, in the hope that 
its perusal may induce him to modify the views he has expressed in 
his recent work against the reception of the Birth-place traditions ;” 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s conclusion as to these traditions being, 
“There is certainly not the shadow of a known fact that is inconsis- 
tent with their truth.” 

And so, indeed, the dainty little book was issued. But scarcely 
had its author opened the first copy, hardly a fortnight before his 
death, when he determined to make it larger ; call it ‘‘A Letter to 
Professor Elze” (as indeed it was), and his shears soon demolished the 
book: and he had pasted its pages on great sheets of paper for elabora- 
tion. (No man was Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s equal for cutting up 
bound books, throwing away the books and saving a scrap, to be 
mounted and written to, until morsels became portly quartos and 
folios.) Accordingly the Brighton printers, accustomed to drop all 
other work when “copy” from Hollingbury Copse arrived, had 
hardly distributed the type of the ‘“‘ Mew Evidences” before they were 
again at work upon the ‘“ Letter to Professor Elze.” Walliwell-Phil- 
lipps always found it the hardest task of his long life to satisfy Halli- 
well-Phillipps, and it is doubtful if he ever saw any of his own work 
in print without longing to cut it to pieces, to rearrange and rewrite it. 

It was thus that the successive editions of the Ou¢/ines were prepared. 
Readers will notice that there are not only great additions but copious 
expungings in each; its author never considered his work of verifi- 
cation, any more than his work of accumulation, finished. Few men 
have been as arbitrary with themselves as he was. Few men, too, 
have been so complete in their accomplishments: and yet, the moral 
of his death must come plainly to us all—namely, that no matter how 
we strive, our life-work will be left unfinished at the last! I remem- 
ber writing him (as to either the fourth or fifth edition of the ‘ Out- 
lines”), ‘‘Why can’t we have an Index ?” and his replying, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you read the book? How can you have an Index of an un- 
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finished book ?” I remember writing back : ‘‘ But over here there are 
many railways. We don’t have time to read, we only consult,” and 
then he wrote me: ‘In the next edition you shall have your Index.” 

And so, what with first drafts, printer’s copy, printer’s proofs, re- 
vises and MS. riders pasted to the pages, it is no simple task to give to 
SHAKESPEARIANA’S readers the Elze letter as complete as its author left 
it on paper. But I believe myself, by careful collation of all these, to 
have done so very nearly. One thing I will add before giving the work 
itself. The last sentence of the original draft was as follows: “The 
result cannot be doubtful. Violent theories ‘have violent ends,’ and 
in their triumph die.” This sentence, a fine one to my thinking, it 
will be seen, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps entirely sponged out. 

A. M. 


[The following is marked in the author’s hand, ‘‘15 copies to 
press. Will give instructions after Christmas.” 


A LETTER TO PROFESSOR KARL ELZE, 


RESPECTING CERTAIN VIEWS THAT ARE ADVOCATED IN THE 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED ENGLISIT VERSION OF HIS 
LITERARY BIOGRAPHY OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Dear Professor Elzse—Giving al] the welcome of an earnest student 
to the recently-published English edition of your admirable Literary 
Biography of Shakespeare,—believing also that it is destined to occupy 
a permanent and high position in the library of the Shakespeare stu- 
dent,—my very appreciation of its excellence makes me desirous of 
challenging a few of its views, sometimes a little in self-defence, at 
others for that two or three of them, unsupported by sufficient evidence, 
unnecessarily tend, in my conviction, to disturb beliefs that those who 
have a true and affectionate reverence for the memory of the Poet 
should desire to cherish. This, I need scarcely add, is in the hope 
that I may be able to induce you to modify some of your conclusions 
in a second edition. Thus, to begin with : a note on your opening pre- 
lude, there is a natural wish on my part to set myself right in a matter 
which you have introduced into nearly the most prominent part of 
your work, in the first page of which there are the following observa- 
tions :— 

Even Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps (Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, 
6th edition, i. p. xix.), who professes merely ‘‘to furnish the reader 
with an authentic collection of all the known facts,” has nevertheless 
to admit that he has given his ‘‘own interpretation of various tes- 
timonies,” nor can he get on without hypotheses, and it is these very 
hypotheses more especially that want a proper foundation, as, for in- 
stance, his supposition that Shakespeare’s wife was afflicted in mind 
(i. 240).—Literary Biography, p. 1. 

But I never anywhere said, nor anywhere intended to say, that 
Shakespeare’s wife was mentally afflicted, and the paragraph, more- 
over, is calculated to convey an erroneous idea of the system under 
which I have attempted to work,—a system set out in the following 
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words,—* subtle and gratuitous assumptions of unsupported possibili- 
ties will be rigidly excluded, and no conjectures admitted that are not 
practically removed out of that category by being in themselves 
reasonable inferences from concurrent facts ;—guided by this system, 
it follows, as a matter of course, that precedence will be always given 
to early testimonies over the discretionary views of later theorists, no 
matter how plausible or how ably sustained those views may be.” 

What I did say, speaking of the Poet and his wife, was this,— 

It is curious that the only real ground for a belief in any kind of 
estrangement between them should not hitherto have been noticed, 
but something to favour that impression may be fancied to be visible 
in Shakespeare's neglect to give his widow a life-interest either in their 
own residence at New Place or in its furniture. However liberally 
she may have been provided for, that circumstance would hardly rec- 
oncile us to the somewhat ungracious divorce of a wife from the con- 
trol of her own household. It is clear that there must have been some 
valid reason for this arrangement, for the grant of such interest would 
not have affected the testator’s evident desire to perpetuate a family 
estate, and there appears to be no other obvious design with whicha 
limited gift of the mansion could have interfered. Perhaps the only 
theory that would be consistent with the terms of the will, and with 
the deep affection which she is traditionally recorded to have enter- 
tained for him to the end of her life, is the possibility of her having 
been afflicted with some chronic infirmity of a nature that precluded 
all hope of recovery. In such a case, to relieve her from household 
anxieties and select a comfortable apartment at New Place, where she 
would be under the care of an affectionate daughter and an experienced 
physician, would have been the wisest and kindest measure that could 
have been adopted.— Outlines, ed. 1587, i. 260. 

By the expression,—‘tsome chronic infirmity, of a nature that 
precluded all hope of recovery,’—I meant any one of the two or three 
dozen maladies that could be named which altogether prevent a suf- 
ferer from attending to her household duties. That it could not have 
been a mental affliction is clear from the tradition recorded by Dowdall 
in 1693, and to which I have referred in the above quotation,—‘ not 
one for feare of the curse dare touch his grave-stone, tho’ his wife and 
daughters did earnestly desire to be layd in the same grave with him.” 
Such a wish could hardly have been uttered at any period antecedent 
to the appearance of the lines on the stone. 

Although I do not follow those who consider it necessary to rep- 
resent the great dramatist as a saint, as one exempted from a share 
in the numerous frailties that beset mankind, I cannot believe that the 
‘gentle Shakespeare ” of his contemporaries, could have been unami- 
able in his domestic relations,—could have allowed himself to live on 
unfriendly terms with a wife whose qualities enabled her to retain to 
the last the cherished affection-of their daughter. It is true that her 
name was not even mentioned in the draft of his will, but, apart from 
her dormant legal claims, family arrangements are so rarely disclosed 
in testamentary documents that it is unfair to draw adverse conclusions 
from such a circumstance. And when you pointedly still consider 
that there is an indication of neglect in the legacy of the second-best 
bed, you have no doubt overlooked (and indeed, you practically admit 
this in a note at p. 513), the decisive parallel mentioned in the follow- 
ing extract,— 

The expression second-best has, however, been so repeatedly and 
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so seriously canvassed to the testator’s prejudice, it is important to 
produce evidence of its strictly inoffensive character. Such evidence 
is to be found in instances of its testamentary use in cases where an 
approach to a disparaging significance could not have been enter- 
tained. Thus the younger Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote, in a will 
made in the year 1600, bequeathed to his son Richard ‘‘ my second- 
best horse and furnyture ;” and amongst the legacies given by Rar- 
tholomew Hathaway to his son Edmund, in 1621, is ‘‘ my second brass 
pott.” But there is another example that is conclusive in itself, with- 
out other testimony, of the position which is here advocated. It is in 
the will, dated in April, 1610, of one John Harris, a well-to-do notary 
of Lincoln, who, while leaving his wife a freehold estate and other 
property, also bequeaths to her ‘“‘the standing bedsted in the litle 
chaumber, wth the second-best featherbed I have, with a whole fur- 
niture thereto belonging, and allso a trundle-bedsted with a featherbed, 
and the furniture thereto belonging, and six payer of sheetes, three 
payer of the better sorte and three payer of the meaner sort.”—Out- 
lines, ed. 1887, i. 258. 

The legacy of the second-best bed, and the other circumstances 
that have been thought to denote a variance between Shakespeare 
and his wife, can be shown to be consistent with an exactly opposite 
view, while it is impossible that the traditional and only direct evidence 
on the subject can be reconciled with the hypothesis of that variance. 
Hence it follows that the latter can only be accepted by those who 
prefer to adopt a speculative possibility to the belief held in the Poet’s 
native town at a period when its inhabitants included the descendants 
of his wife and sister. There is, indeed, no substantial reason for re- 
fusing a credence to the perfect accuracy of this tradition, one that 
was most unlikely to have been an invention. 

Attaching this importance to Dowdall’s testimony I am naturally 
led to protest against the manner in which my general treatment of 
the Shakespearian traditions is misrepresented. Speaking of the 
crab-tree incident you say that the ‘‘ legend,” as you term it, ‘‘ cannot 
be traced back to any older or more trustworthy source than the mere 
oral communications which were made by residents in Stratford to 
Malone, and to Samuel Ireland, the notorious fabricator ;” adding that 
“Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps is inclined to believe in this foolish tradition 
as well as in all the rest.” Now, instead of the story being of so com- 
paratively recent a date,—it was not this Ireland, by the way, who was 
the fabricator,—it is recorded in a shorter and more credible form as 
early as in the year 1762, and it is the latter version only that { have 
adopted to the exclusion of the more modern ramifications. Before 
representing this or any other tradition as a ‘‘foolish” one, regard 
should be paid to the circumstances and manners of the times to which 
it refers. Judged by this standard there is nothing in the older form 
of the crab-tree anecdote that would justify usin suspecting a fabrica- 
tion. A tale, unhesitatingly pronounced to be absurd and impossible 
if related of Lord Tennyson, might include all the elements of prob- 
ability if it were found to be a tradition respecting Lydgate or 
Skelton. 

The insinuation that I accept any sort of tradition, merely because 
it is a tradition, cannot be sustained. It is only a small percentage of 
those that have been recorded to which I have given any kind of cre- 
dence. But the longer that I study the subject, the more hesitation I 
feel in rejecting the old traditions, including under the term o/d all 
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that can be traced to have been current previously to the Jubilee of 
1769,—that being, I believe, the very earliest period at which there 
could have been a sufficient motive for deliberate fabrication: More 
caution must of course be exercised before we consent to the reception 
of those which cannot be so traced. 

A tradition must not be lightly rejected on account of the length 
of time that has elapsed between its first discovered notice and the 
period to which it refers. Modern research has proved beyond a 
question the marvellous accuracy in former days with which facts and 
anecdotes respecting Shakespeare were handed down, through gen- 
eration after generation, merely by hearsay. Absolute record testi- 
mony has demonstrated the truth of two of the traditions recorded by 
Rowe, although more than a hundred and thirty years in one case and 
over a hundred in the other intervened between the occurrence and 
its publication. There is yet a more remarkable instance of the 
longevity of gossip, in the history of the well-known rivalry between 
Shakespeare and Burbage. This was discovered, about fifty years 
since,in a manuscript diary in the British Museum, as a piece of scandal 
that was familiar to the London public in the year 1602. And yet 
there is definite evidence that it was current at Stratford-on-Avon un- 
til at least the close of the reign of George the Third, having thus been 
traditionally remembered for upwards of two centuries. 

It is probable that a similar extent of the intervening period has 
induced you to question the validity of the most cherished of all the 
Stratford traditions, that which signalizes the Birth-Place. There 
appears at all events to be no other plausible reason for its rejection. 
That it was accepted as a genuine tradition by the inhabitants of 
Stratford-on-Avon in the middle of the last century cannot admit of a 
reasonable doubt. Although it is first mentioned, so far as we at 
present know, in 1759, it must be recollected that there had been no 
previous opportunity necessitating an earlier notice. Biographers 
writing before that period were not in the habit of naming the birth- 
house of an.author unless it happened to have been a mansion with a 
distinctive appellation. The notice of 1759 is in the oldest known 
plan of the town, an official survey made in that year by S. Winter, 
the earliest document in which such a memorandum was called for, 
and there the traditional Birth-Place is mentioned as being as well 
known to have been the real Birth-Place of Shakespeare as New 
Place was known to have been the site of his death. At one time I 
too hastily thought that Winter’s note referred to the collective eastern 
and western tenements, but on a re-examination of his plan, which in 
some respects is more elaborate than the later one preserved at Strat- 
ford, I find that he specially denotes the western one as the Birth- 
Place. It is identified by the note-number attached to the out-build- 
ings belonging to it, and which are alsoincluded in the plan. Winter 
introduces the statement as a matter of general belief, and he could 
have had no conceivable motive for exercising deception. Then, 
again, the authorities of the town, at the time of the Jubilee, admitted 
their belief in the authenticity of the traditional house by erecting a 
flag-pole opposite its entrance-door ; while, according to a Stratford 
manuscript, it was Garrick who suggested that the ‘emblematic trans- 
parency” should be placed outside the window of the Birth-Room. 
So it is clear that the great actor had no misgivings respecting the 
correct appellation of either the house or the room. And if it be con- 
tended that all this could have happened in the absence of the currency 
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of a genuine tradition, then those who adopt such a view must perforce 
accept the incredible alternative that not only the Harts, but the 
town-surveyor with the Mayor and Corporation, were all of them 
linked together in the perpetration of a disreputable fraud. I fancy, 
however, that the unsupported assumption of an indefinite amount of 
local roguery would be as little suited to your taste as it is to mine. 

There being no record-evidence to tell us where John Shake- 
speare was residing in 1564, if you reject this tradition you are thrown 
without a guide upon a small number of hypotheses which, in con- 
junction with conjectural possibilities and conjectural probabilities, 
may, in their various combinations, yield matter for endless discus- 
sions without a chance, in the present state of our knowledge, of 
arriving at a decisive result. Even on the very threshold of the en- 
quiry the tradition-rejecters encounter what must be to them, if they 
desire to frame a theory of their own, the exceedingly embarrassing 
fact, that of John Shakespeare having purchased on the same day that 
he acquired the present Shakespeare-Museum house, October the 2nd, 
1556, another house of a similar value in Greenhill Street. The first 
is described as unum tenementum cum gardino adjacente ; the second 
as unum tenementum cum gardino et crofto, cum pertinenciis ; and that 
they were of about equal importance is shown by the identity of the 
amount of the manorial rent. It is next to impossible, considering 
the nature of local trade in those days, that he could have purchased 
two houses in different streets with a view to their concurrent occupa- 
tion. Ifhe did, then, unless we adopt the strained hypothesis that he 
parted with the Greenhill Street estate in the hey-day of his prosperity, 
that is to say, between the years 1556 and 1564, the Poet is just as 
likely, if tradition is ignored, to have been born in one house as in the 
other. Ifhe did not, then one at least of the houses must have been 
purchased for investment, and this disposes altogether of the basis of 
your theory, the assumption that John Shakespeare’s occupation of a 
house must have been co-eval with his purchase of it. In the absence 
of evidence such an assumption would always be untenable, but when 
it happens that the purchaser of a house is also an investor in house 
property, it could hardly be legitimately introduced excepting in the 
garb of a conjectural possibility. 

You say, at p. 28, ‘‘there is good reason for believing that the 
boy William Shakespeare moved into the traditional Birth-Place, with 
his parents, in 1575”; but you will kindly allow me to observe, to 
quote the words that you apply to one of my own hypotheses, that 
this opinion ‘‘wants a proper foundation”; I had rather say, no 
foundation at all. It is no doubt founded on the old statement that 
John Shakespeare purchased the traditional Birth-Place in the year 
1575, but this is a mere possibility, not an ascertained fact, and a pos- 
sibility, moreover, that entails the reception of a mere conjecture. But 
even if John Shakespeare did purchase that tenement in 1575, there is 
no sort of evidence that he moved into it then or at any time from 
another house. Then, as now, it was not at all unusual for a person 
to reside in a house as a tenant long before he purchased it. And if 
you once sanction the introduction of a ‘‘moving” hypothesis in the 
perfect absence of evidence: then. rejecting the Birth-Place tradition, 
it would be just as easy to show that the Poet was born in one house 
as in another,—in the Greenhill Street or in either of the Henley Street 
houses,—each one ‘‘ wondering each other’s chance.” 

The record-evidences establish beyond dispute that,—1. John 
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Shakespeare resided in some unascertained part of Henley Street in 
1552.—2. He was in trade as a glover in some unascertained part of 
Stratford in 1555.—3. He purchased the now Museum-House in Hen- 
ley Street and another house in Greenhill Street in 1556.—4. He be- 
came the owner of the traditional Birth-Place at some unknown period 
before 1590, and was in occupation of some portion of its grounds in 
1597. Accepting the tradition, that is to say, believing that John 
Shakespeare was residing at the traditional Birth-Place in 1564, and 
bearing in mind how unusual it is and was for provincial tradesmen to 
change their places of business if they can possibly avoid it, then we 
may plausibly assume that he resided in that house, either as tenant 
or owner, during the whole period of his life in Stratford. Under this 
assumption it may be reasonably suggested that the Museum-House 
was purchased with a view to annexation ; but otherwise there is no 
foundation for a legitimate conjecture that it was ever at any time in 
John Shakespeare’s occupation. Reject the tradition, and even then, 
although of course the plausibility of the above-mentioned theory is 
reduced, the only evidence of occupation that we have, points to the 
accuracy of the title of the now-called Birth-Place. That evidence dis- 
closes the very important fact that a portion of the land attached to the 
traditional hirth-Place is the only locality in all Stratford that we pos- 
itively know was ever in John Shakespeare's own occupation. The deed 
of 1597 distinctly states that the piece of land that he sold in that year 
to Badger was then ‘‘in tenura sive occupacione mei, predicti Johan- 
nis Shakespere,” the obvious and natural inference being that he was 
also in occupation of the house. It may of course be said that he had 
let the house and was only occupying its grounds, but the opposition 
must have a very bad case indeed if it is considered necessary to have 
recourse to such a singularly strained hypothesis. 

The credibility of the tradition is further enhanced by the circum- 
stance of the same house having been the family residence of John 
Shakespeare’s descendants from the time of James I. to a comparatively 
recent period. It must have been well within the family knowledge 
whether or no that house had been occupied by their ancestors in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. Nor does an imputation rest on 
the honor of those descendants. It speaks volumes for their honesty 
that, notwithstanding their poverty and the crazy demands for Shake- 
spearean relics between the time of the Jubilee and the termination of 
their Birth-Place interests in 1806, the chair shown at the former 
period, and which was most likely given to the Harts by Lady Barnard, 
was the only article in their possession that they ever alleged wasa 
genuine memorial of the great dramatist. 

Surely enough has been established to prevent an impartial critic 
surrendering the Birth-Place tradition on the present evidences. You 
cannot fairly question its genuineness as a tradition ; or say that it is 
‘foolish ;” or that it is improbable ; or that it is inconsistent with any 
known fact; or that it does not harmonize with the only record- 
evidence that we have respecting John Shakespeare’s occupation of 
any part of Stratford ; or that it was not the accepted family residence 
at the time of the Poet’s death. And what can be said in favor of the 
claims of any other house to the same distinction? Really and truly 
nothing in the world but conjectures pure and simple,—conjectures 
that can be elicited at a minute’s notice to suit any conceivable 
hypothesis. 

There are several other points of difference between us to which I 
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should much wish to draw your attention, but for the present these 
few observations will suffice. You will, I know, receive them in the 
spirit in which they were written, in that spirit of impartiality that is 
solicitous only for the discovery of the truth. 
Believe me always yours sincerely, 
J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 
Hollingbury Copse, Brighton, 19th December, 1888. 


P. S.—THE BIRTH-ROOM. It is singular how exceedingly diffi- 
cult it is to meet with the briefest descriptive accounts of the Shake- 
spearean localities at Stratford-on-Avon at any time previously to the 
closing decade of the last century. For forty years or thereabouts 
I was vainly endeavoring to ascertain if any portions of the interior of 
the Birth-Place were shown to visitors as vestiges of Shakespearean 
interest on the occasion of the Jubilee in 1769. In the Stratford-on- 
Avon museum there is preserved the largest collection of Garrick- 
Jubilee records now in existence, and the absence in them of the 
slightest reference to the inside of the building naturally led one to 
conclude that the Birth-Room, at that period, was not an object of 
exhibition. A few weeks ago, however, I came upon the following 
passage in Dodd’s Essays (8vo, 1770, p. 278), where the author, refer- 
ring to the celebration of the previous year, observes—‘‘ The house in 
which Shakespeare was born was distinguished by a flag ; the mistress 
of it, whose name was Shakespeare, got a good deal of money by 
showing the room where he was born, and the chair in which he used 
to sit when he wrote.” Although Dodd falls into an error in his 
statement respecting the owner’s surname, there can be no doubt that 
he is otherwise reliable ; and, indeed, by a strange piece of good col- 
lecting fortune, Iam enabled to confirm the general accuracy of his 
account. A few days after I had stumbled on the passage above 
quoted,—so strange is Fate in her disposal of sequences of either 
good or bad luck,—I purchased an unpublished manuscript contain- 
ing a description of Stratford-on-Avon written by a Cambridge man 
who visited the town eight years after the Jubilee, and who alludes to 
the chair as ‘‘ the only piece of his furniture now remaining,” an im- 
portant and decisive testimony against the authenticity of other relics 
of the kind that were subsequently displayed by the successors to the 
Harts. The writer also mentions the Birth-Room as then shown to 
visitors-——the manuscript being one of great interest and curiosity, as 
containing by far the earliest description yet discovered of any portion 
of that room’s interior. 
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From J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS, F. R.S. F.S. A. HON. M. 
R.S.L. Hon. M.R.1. A. First HONORARY MEMBER of the SHAKE- 
SPEARE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 

(Read in the New York Shakespeare Society at its session of 
December 3d, 1885, and ordered incorporated in the Minutes.) 

HOLLINGBURY Copsk, Brighton, England, 14 November, 1885. 
DEAR MR. APPLETON MORGAN : 

It will, I fear, be too difficult for me to express in adequate terms, 
my appreciation of the compliment that the Shakespeare Society of 
New York propose to bestowuponme. I take it as exceedingly kind 
of them so to notice an old book-worm, and let me: hope that you will 
offer my responsive acknowledgments. 

But it occurs to me to submit to their notice a few memoranda on 
the history of the first Shakespeare Society that was ever formed, in 
the hope that they may prove of some little interest, especially as 
evidences that it is possible for Shakespearian research and criticism to 
be amicably and temperately conducted for a lengthened period, 
and thence presumably forever. 

The Shakespeare Society of London was instituted in the year 
1840, the then leading members of the Council being the director, 
Mr. Payne Collier ; the secretary, Mr. F. G. Tomlins ; the treasurer, 
Mr. Dilke, grandfather of the present Sir Charles Dilke ; Rev. William 
Harness, Charles Knight ; Campbell, the poet, Macready, Alexander 
Dyce, Douglass Jerold, Sargeant Talfourd, Thomas Wright, and 
Young, the tragedian. To these were added shortly afterward, Bol- 
ton Corney, Charles Dickens, Henry Hallam, J. R. Planche and 
Peter Cunningham, the last named taking the place of Mr. Dilke as 
treasurer. Later acquisitions included Boyle, Bernard Knight, Bruce, 
John Forester, Rev. H. H. Milman and Sir George Rose. 

The Society was especially fortunate in the selection of its director. 
A fluent speaker, courteous to all, ever in a good humor, always ready 
to encourage younger men in his favorite pursuits, and withal, a good 
financier, Payne Collier was the beau ideal of the chairman of a literary 
society. : 

Mr. Tomlins, a journalist and dramatic critic, made in every re- 
spect an excellent secretary. Replete with good humor and fun, he 
frequently enlivened what might otherwise have been a somewhat too 
dull and technical meeting of the council ; without allowing all this, I 
need scarcely add, to interfere with the legitimate duties of his office. 

Mr. Cunningham—kind-hearted, genial Peter—was our excellent 
treasurer from nearly the commencement to the termination of our 
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society. In common with most literary and scientific bodies, the 
power of government rested in an oligarchy, and I have especially 
mentioned these three names, being those in whom the real control of 
the society was vested, however wisely they accepted the services or 
adopted the advices of others. But there was, indeed, no one who de- 
sired to share in the absolute responsibility of the management ; least 
of all, no one who was foolish enough to aim at the position of a su- 
preme dictator. A few observations from recollections of two or 
three of the other members of the council may, perhaps, be admissible. 

Macready only attended occasionally, but one of his first steps 
(he being the lessee of the Drury Lane Theatre) was an announcement 
that he had placed the names of every member of the council on the 
free list of that establishment, made an indelible impression on my 
memory. It was a delightful communication, money then being an 
exceedingly scarce commodity with me ; and thus I was enabled to 
witness and study nearly every evening the best acting of the day, 
including the unrivaled personification of Imogen by Helen Faucit. 

Alexander Dyce was a frequent attendant. Although some- 
times caustic in his writings, he was the reverse at the council and in 
conversation, and that he was personally one of the kindest and best 
hearted of men few can vouch with more accuracy than myself, hav- 
ing enjoyed the advantage of his friendship from the days of my boy- 
hood until his death in the year 1869. 

Planche, the most prolific English dramatist England has seen 
since the days of Heywood, was also a frequent attendant. He was 
one of the most amiable and genial of men, one whose genius and 
graceful humor have not as yet been adequately recognized. There 
was not, in fact, a single member of the council in whom was em- 
bedded an element of discord in respect to the objects of management 
of the society, and, having belonged to the council from the time of its 
institution in 1840, until its dissolution in 1853, I can bear sufficient 
testimony to the enduring harmony that prevailed. 

The same kind feeling and good humor characterized the annual 
general meetings, where, I verily believe, if an egotistical literary 
fire-brand had ventured to disturb the general concord—and no one 
else could have managed such an achievement—he would have been 
gently and courteously lynched. It is true that I am speaking ofa 
primitive and unenlightened period, before it had been suggested 
that Shakespeare was somebody else; but even the enunciation of so 
startling a theory as that, would not, I am persuaded, have disturbed 
the serenity of a body who had perfect reliance on freedom of criti- 
cism, leading eventually to the victory of truth. 

A similar catholicity of spirit—the absence of a specific platform— 
the trenchant and spontaneous rejection, if I understand your scheme 
rightly, of nothing but offensive dogmatism and insolent criticism— 
these are the elements that will commend the Shakespeare Society of 
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New York to every temperate student and demand his earnest wishes 
for its influence and permanency. 

With a reiteration of my grateful acknowledgments to your 
Society for their kindness, believe me yours, faithfully. 


(Signed) J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 


To Appleton Morgan, Esq., President of the Shakespeare Society 
of New York. 


Lord Nugent’s assertion that there was no passage in Shake- 
speare commending the faithfulness or any other noble or commenda- 
ble attribute in the dog, appears, like a good many other sweeping 
statements, to be now and then doubted. 

It is not impossible that Shakespeare did not speak of ‘‘ Dogs,” 
per se, any more than he spoke of ‘‘ Horses” (or for that matter, of 
Men), fer se. He certainly treats of divergencies of character in 
different Dogs. 

We all know the rather unpleasant characteristics of Launce’s 
dog Crab, which need not detain us here. Hippolyta in the J/:d- 
summer Nights Dream speaks of the magnificent behavior of the 
‘Hounds of Sparta.” Roderigo in Othello discriminates between a 
hound that hunts and one who merely “fills up the cry.” Slender in 
The Merry Wives asks Page after the condition of his fallow 
greyhound. Henry the Fifth compares his eager soldiers to grey- 
hounds, and Cesar tells Metelius Cimber that he does not care for 
Spaniel fawning, and if he pleads longer for his banished brother will 
spurn him ‘like a cur.” Lear with his ‘‘ Tray, Blanche, and Sweet- 
heart” showed well enough that there were all sorts of dogs in his 
day—as Edgar also: 


Tom will throw his head at them. 
Avaunt you curs ! 

Be thy mouth or black or white, 
Tooth that poisons if it bite ; 
Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym: 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail, 
Tom will make them weep and wail. 
For, with throwing thus my head, 
Dogs leap the hatch and all are fled. 


‘“Pish for thee! Iceland dog,” says Pistol, and on the whole, we 
think Shakespeare was quite as well acquainted with the genus Dog, 
its moods and characteristics, with 

Mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 

And cur of low degree, 


as with everything else. 





THE SHAKESPEARE BLOCKS. 


THE HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS BEQUEST TO THE NEW YORK 
SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 


AFTER many legal and other delays and technicalities settled, the 
matters included in the Halliwell-Phillipps bequests have arrived at 
this port and passed safely into the custody of the Society to which 
their collector left them. The collection consists of wood-blocks of 
almost every conceivable entry, signature, or scrawl in any public or 
private record-book in England which can possibly be traced to an 
origin in any vicinity of Shakespeare. These were given to the New 
York Shakespeare Society, because Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps believed 
they would not be dispersed or destroyed, but preserved and finally 
employed in perpetuating his life-work ; and this is the intention of 
the Society. 

The most curious portion of the collection by far is a small deal 
box about 6 by 4 by 4 inches, with a sliding cover, carefully labeled, 
in Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s neat handwriting : 


‘“Very small blocks, electros and originals of Marks of Stratford- 
on-Avon People. Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” 


This box contains about twenty minute wood-blocks, the largest 
not half an inch square, of the various scrawls and marks with which 
some of the contemporaries of Shakespeare in Stratford signed such 
conveyances, leases or other documents as it became necessary for 
them toexecute, These blocks were prepared for a still later edition 
of ‘The Outlines” than the one—the seventh—which was issued 
shortly before Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s death, and never, of course, 
appeared therein. It was his plan—as he grew older, and work 
began to fatigue him, much as he loved it—to send a new edition of 
his work to pressas fast as he had closed any particular line of research 
orinquiry. This out of the way, he would be ready with an unbur- 
dened mind to go to work at another detail. And so it is that even the 
great work of this great Shakespearian was, after all, left unfinished. 
Its author had in contemplation, for example, a careful investigation 
of Shakespeare’s residence in St. Helen’s Parish, in the old city of 
London ; also to inquire thoroughly into the history of Shakespeare's 
wife, who, as the discoveries of the last dozen years or so render not 
at all unlikely, was named Anne or Agnes Whately, instead of Anne 
(or Ann) Hathaway: and lastly—a matter in which these very small 
wood-blocks were to be used—their special value was to be to show 
that William Shakespeare, who signs his name in writing—and_ not 
with a mark, as did his neighbors—must have had some exceptional 
advantages of education denied to them, and so the old cry about 
Shakespeare’s having shared the general ignorance of an interior 
English town of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries be laid at rest. 
Why may not Shakespeare have been as well educated as Bacon ? 
Queen Elizabeth did not go to the universities. Yet she found teachers 
outside of them, and it is not impossible that, since there were teachers, 
Shakespeare may havefound his way tothem. History is simply silent 
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as to the matter, that is all. There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween the silence of history and a hint to supply the place of history. 
Some of these sign manuals are very curious. Two extraordinary 


scrawls together stand for ‘*‘W. W.”— or William Walker. This 
Walker was remembered in Shakespeare's will thus: ‘‘ To my god- 
son William Walker XXs in gold.” He was the son of Henry 


Walker, a mercer and alderman of Stratford, and was baptized Octo- 
ber 16, 1608, Shakespeare himself being one of the sponsors. Of his 
subsequent career—except that it is evident as above that he never 
learned to write his name—nothing whatever is known. 

Of course the minute work which would preserve these scrawls 
in perpetuity—work of not the slightest commercial value, and of in- 
terest only to a very limited special class of scholars—can only chal- 
lenge admiration for this devoutest of devotees who spent life and 
income for fifty years in such microscopical researches. Fancy calling 
an artist from London to Stratford, or to Wurtemburg, in Germany, to 
photograph an ink blot from a musty old town record or indeciphera- 
ble diary, and then cutting it on a block and electrotyping the block 
for the benefit of posterity! Such work is sometimes nowadays done 
in the service of the State in the detection of crime, or where great 
estates are involved, as in the case of the millionaire’s will. But it is, 
to say the least, unusual that one should go into all this costly 
minutiz for the sake of a literary question three hundred years old 
and appealing to the smallest discipleship. 

It is difficult to select from among these four or five hundred 
blocks of originals, only accessible by reference to the old libraries 
and record rooms where the parchments containing them are pre- 
served, but a few of them may be mentioned. 


- 


In the year 1610 there was an Embassy from Germany received 
by the English Court, and, among other entertainments offered for its 
amusement by the Court, was a visitto the Globe Theatre on the even- 
ing of Monday, April 30. The Embassy consisted of Prince Louis 
Frederick of Wurtemburg, second son of the Duke Frederick of Wur- 
temburg ; the Prince’s secretary, Wurmsser, and suite. The secretary 
kept an official diary of the English experiences of the Embassy, 
which consists, unhappily, of only the briefest entries. But from 
one entry we learn that on the evening of that particular Monday the 
play performed at the Globe was ‘‘Othello.” The diary is in the 
Royal Museum at Wurtemburg; Mr.Halliwell-Phillipps has fac-similed 
it. Translated it reads: 

‘‘ His serene highness visited the Globe Theatre—the customary 
place where comedies are performed—on which occasion was acted 
the history of the More of Venise.” 

Equally important is the celebrated diary of John Manningham, 
esq., a barrister of the Middle Temple, which under date of February 
2, 1601, records the performance of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” 
This entry is also in fac-similed block in the New York Shake- 
speare Society’s collection, and, in partly modern English, is as 
follows : 

‘“‘Febr.: 1601-2. At our feast we had a play called Twelve Night 
or what you will, much like the commedie of Errores, or Menechimi 
in Plautus, but most like and neere to that in Italian called Inganni. 
A good practise in it is to make the steward believe his ladye wid- 
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dowe was in love with him, by counterfayting a letter as from his 
ladye in generall terms, telling him what shee liked best in him, and 
prescribing his gesture in smiling, his apparaille, &c., and then when 
he came to practise making him believe they took him to be mad.” 

As Mr. Morgan has pointed out, in one of the Bankside Introduc- 
tions, this entry would make it possible that what we now know as 
‘‘The Comedy of Errors” may have been, somehow, the same play 
as ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” But the description of Malvolio’s hoaxing is 
sufficient to identify the present ‘‘ business” of ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” and 
likewise the fact of that play having been performed on the occasions 
mentioned by Manningham. 

Dr. Forman’s diary—preserved in the Ashmole collection—is our 
authority for placing a performance of ‘‘The Winter's Talle at the 
Glob—1611, the 15 of Maye, Wednesday ”—of ‘‘ Macbeth at the Glob 
—1610, the 20 of Aprill, Saturday,” and of the diarist’s having wit- 
nessed (date not given) ‘‘ Cimbaline, King of England ”—a resumé of 
the plot of all three of which plays the Doctor gives at great length. 
In the library at Hatfield House in Hirtford (built by Cecil) is pre- 
served a letter, dated in the year 1604: day and month illegible—but 
probably in January of that year: as we should now write it, 1604-’5, 
when Elizabeth was entertained by Lord Southampton. A fragment 
of this letter, written by Sir Walter Cope and addressed ‘To the right 
honorable the Lorde Vycount Cranbourne at the Courte,” is also in 
this Halliwell-Phillipps collection and is invaluable for the record it 
contains of the performance of the ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost” before 
Queen Elizabeth in January of the year 1604-’5. 


‘«‘Sir,—_I have sent and bene all this morning huntying for players, 
juglers and such kinde of creatures, but fynde them harde to fynde; 
wherefore, leaving notes for them to seeke me, Burbage ys come, and 
says ther ys no newe playe that the Quene hath not seene, but they 
have reyned an olde one called ‘Love’s Labore Lost’ which for 
wytt and mirth he says will please her exceedingly. And thys ys 
appointed to be playd tomorrow night at my Lord of Sowthamptons.” 


‘With such records as these it is rather hard to believe in the Ba- 
conian theory,” a visitor said to Mr. Morgan, President of the New 
York Shakespeare Society, who was exhibiting the collection to 
him : 

‘‘T came very near believing it once myself,” he said, smiling. 
‘‘T think it was only when I came to see how these plays were of 
everyday performance and commonly discussed and exhibited to roy- 
alty and its visitors, that the folly of the idea of any subterranean 
meaning in them, or of any concealed authorship of them, dawned 
upon me in all its magnitude. No, Shakespeare made them and 
mounted them, employed the actors and collected the profits. That 
he never used a line or a hint from anybody else, is, in my opinion, to 
say he was not able to know a good thing when he saw it.” 


Among the blocks is one photographed from the entry on the 


Stationer’s Books by which a legal security was first taken out for the 
“‘ Hamlet.” 


1602. ‘‘ James Robertes—26th July—Entered for his copy by ye 
handes of Master Pasfield and Master Waterson, warden, a booke 


called the revenge of hamlet, Prince of Denmarke, as yt was latelie 
acted by the Lo: Chamberleyne his servants.” . . . . . vjd. 
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As said before, there are between four and five hundred of these 
crabbed fac-similes (perhaps between five and six hundred would be a 
nearer estimate). Especially rich is the collection in old charts, maps 
and plans of London and Stratford. Here are estimates for building 
the Globe and other theatres: fac-similes of the records in the suit 
brought by Shakespeare’s daughter for slander, and of the disburse- 
ment for a scarf and bands to be worn by Judith Shakespeare at her 
father’s funeral; of the famous begging letter from Quiney to Shake- 
speare; of items in the accounts of actors for properties to be used in 
the Shakespeare plays—and hundreds of other matters. 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps worked faithfully and well (with what re- 
ward is a painful thought) at the old Stratford records, rescued them, 
page by page, from the mildewed and noisome cellars where they 
were rotting, and carried them with his own hands to London for 
photographing, mounting, and binding. He finally restored to the 
Stratford authorities, instead of a mass of decay, twenty-nine sub- 
stantially and elegantly bound folio volumes, preserving their town’s 
priceless treasure, and this entirely at his own expense. There is a 
story that the inhabitants of Nuremburg, jealous of the great clock at 
Strasburg, empleyed an artist to construct for their city an equally 
curious timepiece. The artist did so, and, to insure themselves against 
any more rivals in the matter of clocks, the citizens straightway put 
out the artist's eyes. The Stratford authorities of that date are said 
to have rewarded the labors of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps in much the 
same generous fashion. 

It seems, in looking over this collection, as if Mr. Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps had had photographs taken and cuts prepared from them of every 
old house, fence, stable, and every fragment of dead wall in Strat- 
ford. He dug down to the original foundations of Shakespeare's 
house (which Gastrell, a former vicar of Stratford, ‘‘ restored” by 
razing to the ground, something, as SHAKESPEARIANA has _ re- 
cently pointed out, on the principles upon which the present vicar 
is ‘“‘restoring” Trinity Church), and has photographed, cut, and 
electrotyped, one can almost say, every stone they contain, and 
every morsel of mortar which cements them. When death over- 
took him he was still at work, and had he lived would have at 
least doubled his collections. It is doubtful if anybody else can. 

Mr. Morgan has a fine portrait of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, probably 
the only one in the United States. The picture, which was taken on 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s last visit to London, and a day or two before 
he contracted, while searching in the Public Records Office, the cold 
which finally caused his death, represents a stout, kindly, and sweet— 
faced gentleman, with full beard and white hair. The picture, which 
would pass anywhere for a portrait of the late General R. E. Lee, is, of 
course, highly valued by Mr. Morgan. 

The Society has not yet decided upon the shape in which it will 
make use of this, to them, priceless collection, but is always ready to 
exhibit it to those interested in these matters.—77zbune, October 27, 
1889. 





THE WILL. 


In the seventh edition of Outlines, vol.i., page 261, is the follow- 
ing : 
‘‘It has been observed that a man’s character is more fully re- 
‘‘vealed in a Will, than in any other less solemn document, and the 
‘“‘experiences of most people will tend to favor the impression that 
‘‘nothing is so likely to be a really faithful record of natural im- 
‘* pulses.” 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s Will is a characteristic production : 
drawn by himself after most thoughtful meditation, it bears on the face 
of it the stamp of the master-mind. I have copied below those por- 
tions of it which may be said to have a public interest, or at all 
events an interest in the eyes of the literary world, and have omitted 
all purely family dispositions : 

8 I bequeath to the University of Edinburgh the manuscripts 
and books next hereinafter specified: that is to say my literary cor- 
respondence bound in about three hundred and more volumes and 
lettered ‘‘Letters of Authors” which include a large number on 
Shakespearian subjects and from which is eliminated everything that 
can give pain and annoyance to any person and also all the manu- 
scripts and books as described in a printed pamphlet entitled “ An 
Inventory of certain books and manuscripts including notes for Shake- 
spearian researches preserved at Hollingbury Copse” 1887. And I 
direct my Trustees to cause the articles and things mentioned in 
the above bequest to the said University to be delivered by land con- 
veyance and not by sea, and in the event of the said University of 
Edinburgh declining to receive the above-mentioned books and manu- 
scripts, then I give them unconditionally to the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

9 I give to my Trustees the copyright of my work entitled 
“Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare” upon trust to sellthe same by 
public auction, and if practicable, at the Auction Rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, and upon trust to divide the net 
proceeds of such sale between my wife and my daughter, Katherine 
Elizabeth Walcot. 

10 I give all my electro-plates, electros of wood-blocks and 
wood-blocks to the Shakespeare Society of New York. 

11 I give to my Trustees the collection described in a printed 
volume entitled ‘‘ A Hand-List of Sixty Folio Volumes containing 
collections made by J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps from 1854 to 1887 on 
the Life of Shakespeare and the History of the English Stage,” 1887, 
and also all the unbound papers in drawers A B C D E F G and 
H in my largest iron safe at Hollingbury Copse, such papers being 
collections on the same subjects upon trust to deposit the same 
at the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit until they can sell the same for 
one thousand two hundred pounds or more, or if such price be not 
obtained in the course of twelve years, then upon trust to sell 
the said collection and papers by Auction in one lot and in either case 
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upon trust to divide the proceeds of sale equally amongst my 
wife and daughters who may respectively be living at the time of sale 
per capita. And to save my Trustees trouble, I direct that previ- 
ously to the exhibition for public sale of the said collection and 
papers, no intending purchaser shall be allowed to inspect them until 
he has deposited the sum of one thousand two hundred pounds at the 
Bank of England in the joint names of himself and my Trustees, the 
full money to be returned in the event of his declining to purchase, 
that the intending purchaser shall inspect the collection and papers 
in company with at least two of my Trustees, that no one else except- 
ing one official of either the British Museum or the Public Record 
Office shall be present on the occasion, and that every opportunity 
be given for a minute examination, but if the purchase be agreed 
upon, the collection and papers are to be received with all faults and 
errors of description. 

12 And whereas my collection of Shakespearean rarities de- 
scribed in a printed catalogue entitled ‘‘ A Calendar of the Shake- 
spearean Rarities preserved at Hollingbury Copse near Brighton” 
8vo. 1887 is unrivalled and of national interest, and being desirous of 
its being kept in this Country, I direct my Trustees to offer it to the 
Corporation of Birmingham in the County of Warwick (where as the 
leading town of Shakespeare's native County such a collection would 
be appropriately located) on condition of the said Corporation paying 
for it to my Trustees the sum of £7,000 sterling. And incase the 
said Corporation do not accept this offer within one year after my de- 
cease then I give to my Trustees the last mentioned collection upon 
trust to deposit it at the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit until they 
can sell it for the sum of £10,000 or more, or if such price be not ob- 
tained within 12 years after my decease then upon trust to sell 
thesame collection by Auction in one lot the sale being advertised 
weekly for 6 months before the sale inthe Atheneum and Notes and 
Queries and I direct my Trustees to hold the said sum of £7,000 if 
it be paid to them by the said Corporation or otherwise the net pro- 
ceeds of the s:le under either of the trusts aforesaid of the col- 
lection last hereinbefore referred to in trust for such of the six 
following persons (namely) my said wife and 4 daughters and my said 
nephew Ernest Edward Baker as shall be living at my decease, and 
the children or child who shall survive me and live to attain the age 
of 21 years of such one or more (ifany) of the said 6 persons as shall 
die in my lifetime leaving issue to be divided among, or between the 
several objects becoming entitled under this present trust if more than 
one in equal shares as Tenants in common save or except that the 
children or child surviving me and attaining the age of 21 years ofeach 
or any of the said 6 persons dying as aforesaid in my lifetime shall 
take only (and if more than one equally) the share or interest which 
the same person would have taken under this trust if she or he had 
been living at my decease. And if the last mentioned collection be 
deposited at Chancery Lane, then, to guard against applications from 
curiosity and to save my Trustees trouble I direct that any intending 
purchaser shall previously to inspection deposit the purchase money 
in the joint names of my Trustees and himself at the Bank of England 
the full money to be returned to him in case of his declining to purchase 
that the intending purchaser shall inspect the collection in company 
with at least two of my Trustees that no one else excepting one offi- 
cial of either the British Museum or the Public Record Office shall be 
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present on the occasion and that every opportunity be given fora 
minute examination, but if the purchase be accepted the collection is to 
be received with all faults and errors of description. 

13. I give to my said nephew Ernest Edward Baker the whole of 
my printed books and manuscripts not otherwise specially bequeathed, 
with the proviso that my said wife may select for her own use fifty 
volumes printed after the year 1800. 

19. I give to my Trustees my land and residence at Hollingbury 
Copse at Patcham in the County of Sussex, upon trust to sell the 
same by auction ata reserved price of 6000 guineas, and in case they 
are bought in then upon trust to retain the same premises for a 
period of three years from my decease, unlessin the meantime that 
price (6000 guineas or more) is obtained and if not then disposed of 
upon trust to sell the same by public auction for the best price 
that can be obtained from them, my wife being permitted to reside 
there if she pleases until they are sold, and my Trustees keeping them 
in habitable repair, but my said wife is not to have any responsibility 
of any kind respecting them. When sold, the proceeds shall be divided 
by my Trustees equally between such of the next mentioned three 
persons as shall be living at the time of sale, namely my said wife and 


my said daughters Ellen Molyneaux Graves and Katherine Elizabeth 
Walcot. 


Mr. Frank A. Marshall, who was the real editor of 7he Henry 
Irving Shakespeare, died in London January 17th. Mr. Marshall 
lived to see his seventh volume in the press. But, for a long time be- 


fore, sickness had practically withdrawn him from all editorial labors. 
In volume vi. he notes that the publishers had obtained for him the 
co-operation of Messrs. Joseph Knight, Wilson Verity, Arthur 
Symonds, and Rev. H.C. Beeching. Ina prefatory note to volume 
vii. Mr. Marshall speaks again of his failing health, and mentions 
Messrs. Richard Garnett, H. A. Evans, and others who had further 
assisted him. It is rather curious, in view of the prominence given to 
that gentleman’s name upon the title pages of prior volumes of Zhe 
Henry Irving Shakespeare, that Mr. Marshall’s alleged co-Editor, 
Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, could not assume the labors for which approach- 
ing dissolution was incapacitating his associate. 





WHAT THE “RARITIES” ARE. 


THE matchless collection as to the disposition of which the clause 
of the will gives such explicit direction is known by the name of 
‘‘ The Shakespeare Rarities,” and is thus described by Mr. S. Timmins 
in a Report to the Birmingham Library: 

The collection of Shakespearian Rarities offered to the Corporation 
of Birmingham by the Will of the late Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps 
was fully described by him in a privately-printed Calendar, in 1887. 
The volume gives in its one hundred and fifty pages a detailed de- 
scription of the eight hundred and five objects which form the col- 
lection. Many of these headings include numerous examples, so that 
the total number is very large. The collection is not a number of 
mere curiosities, but each article has some special reference to the 
Life and Times of Shakespeare, and his surroundings in Stratford and 
London. The collection was formed to illustrate, by all available 
manuscripts, books, engravings, drawings, maps, plans, surveys, and 
all that could throw any light, direct or incidental, on the personal 
and literary life of the poet, the history of the drama and the stage, 
and the general history of the age in which Shakespeare lived and 
wrote and acted on the Elizabethan stage. Although Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps had devoted nearly fifty years to the study of those times, 
and especially to the works of Shakespeare, he found that his ad- 
vanced age would not allow him to do justice to all the material he 
had collected. He limited his recent collection to ‘“ Illustrations of 
the Life of Shakespeare,” and has left ample material for some succes- 
sor, who, he hoped, would be able and willing to complete such a work 
from this varied and valuable collection. He had, apparently, till very 
recently, expected, if not desired, that the whole collectionshould go to 
the United States, where large and valuable libraries and liberal 
private purchasers have so long secured the literary rarities which 
have been offered for sale, at enormous prices. 

The collection can only be fully appreciated, or its literary value 
understood, by a careful examination of the various items, but a gen- 
eral description may be given under the following headings :— 

. Early Engraved Portraits of Shakespeare. 
II. Authentic Personal Relics. 

III. Documentary Evidences respecting his estates and individ- 

uals connected with his Biography. 

IV. Artistic Illustrations of localities connected with his per- 

sonal history. 

I. The most important of the first division is the unique early 
proof the famous Droeshout portrait, which, with the Bust in Strat- 
ford Church, are the only authoritative and contemporary portraits of 
the poet in ‘‘his habit as he lived.” The impressions of the plate in 
the few known copies of the rare First Folio vary considerably, and 
even the best examples are singularly inferior to this copy, which is 
in its ‘‘ original proof state before it was altered by an inferior hand,” 
and it also differs materially from the other copies in this collection 
as to form and expression. It was purchased many years ago for one 
hundred pounds, and from the fact that it is the earliest and most 
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life-like portrait, and that it has never been successfully photographed, 
it would certainly realize a very large sum if it could be sold publicly, 
but Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps seems to have taken every precaution to 
prevent his collection being dispersed. 

II. The relics which can be positively associated with Shakespeare 
are extremely few. No letter written by him has ever yet been found. 
Only five examples of his handwriting have been preserved, and these 
are merely signatures. Three of them are on his last will, now in 
Somerset House, and the other two on legal documents—one in the 
British Museum, and the other at Guild Hall—all three Public Collec- 
tions, never to be broken up. No other similar relics had been found 
till Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps fortunately secured some documents of un- 
questioned genuineness, which, although they do not bear Shake- 
speare’s signature, have certainly passed through his hands ; and they 
have a further historic value as connected with his house at Black 
Friars and his home at New Place. ‘‘Of these title-deeds there are 
no fewer than six in the present collection.” 

III. All these, and several others relating more or less directly to 
the poet's property, were purchased for very large sums, and have not 
only historic interest but great pecuniary value, and wouldexcite very 
keen competition if they could have been offered for sale. Among the 
other numerous legal documents are several relating to other proper- 
ties in Stratford, one of them—The Clopton Cartulary—dating from 
1313 to 1515, and bearing the rare signatures of Sir Thomas Lucy, 
Thomas Greene, the poet’s cousin, Walter Roche, his school-master, 
Francis Collins, his solicitor, and John a Combe and Thomas Combe, 
his personal friends, as well as those of the Earls of Southampton and 
Essex. 

IV. Pictorial illustrations of Shakespeare and the houses and 
places associated with his name and fame are numerous enough now- 
adays, but any of the seventeenth and even of the eighteenth century 
are singularly rare. ‘* The Bodleian Library, so rich in English topo- 
graphy, has none: while in the British Museum there are hardly any 
of the slightest interest.” Only two large and important collections 
of drawings and engravings illustrative of Shakespearian biography 
now exist, one, that collected by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps and the late 
Mr. W. O. Hunt, and now in the Birth-Place at Stratford, and the other 
the present collection. Only three original last century drawings of 
his Birth-Place at Stratford are now to be found; the one in the 
British Museum, and the two others in the present collection. Many 
views of the Birth-Place have been secured for this collection, and are 
the more important as part of the history of the house during its many 
changes, and before its restoration. One drawing of much value was 
destroyed, with the Staunton Collection, in the fire at the Birmingham 
Free Library in 1879, but a tracing of it is among the present numer- 
ous sketches. The rapid and constant destruction or removal of old 
houses and buildings during the past few years renders many of the 
drawings extremely valuable. From 1862 to 1868, the late Mr. J. T. 
Blight was engaged by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps to make drawings in 
pencil and in water-color of all the most remarkable buildings, not 
only in and around Stratford, but all the way by various roads to Lon- 
don, as illustrations of the travelling of Shakespeare’s time. These 
are extremely numerous, and of such artistic value that they would be 
highly prized, apart from their local and historic interest, as records 
of picturesque old buildings rapidly disappearing. The topography of 
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Stratford-on-Avon is, also, largely represented by a ground plan of 
the College (near the church, and destroyed in 1800), so early as the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, with the tithe-barn shown; the 
Perambulation of the town in 1591, and the first plan of the town in 
1759. The curious old mural paintings on the walls of the Guild 
Chapel were copied in water-colors, by Thomas Fisher, in 1810, just 
before they were destroyed. He left two sets of his original drawings, 
which are far superior to the engraved copies in detail and effect. One 
of the replicas was burned in the fire at the Reference Library in 1879, 
and the other is preserved in this collection. 

The life of Shakespeare in London is also represented and illus- 
trated by many rare and curious drawings and prints. Norden’s fine 
engraving shows Old London Bridge in 1597—its form during the 
poet’s London life. Braun’s curious Plan of the City in 1574, and Har- 
rison’s View in 1604, are extremely rare, while Visscher’s Panoramic 
View of London from Whitehall and Rotherhithe, showing The Globe 
and other Theatres, is unique and of remarkable interest. Not only 
Stratford and London, but Windsor and many other places are literal- 
ly ‘‘ represented” by the numerous drawings, the.purpose having been 
from the first ‘‘ not the mere desire for accumulation,” but the ‘“ definite 
purpose of illustrating the Life of Shakespeare by representations of 
every morsel that could be found of his own contemporary England, 
that is to say, of every object which he himself was likely to have 
seen.” 

Among the many printed books some are very remarkable and 
nearly unique. There are two editions of ‘* Lily’s Shorte Introduction 
of Grammar, generally to be used, compiled and set forth for the 
bringing up of all those that intend to attain the knowledge of the 
Latin tongue,” London, 1568, for which Mr, Halliwell-Phillipps paid 
£120. A copy of this and also of the 1567 edition are to be found in 
this collection, and one or both were certainly used in Stratford 
School when Shakespeare was learning his ‘‘small Latin and less 
Greek.” A curious illustration of this is found in the fact that Shake- 
speare quotes a line in Terence, from this edition, and not from the 
classic text direct. Another ‘‘Classic” also then used in grammar 
schools is the rare Ovid of 1567, several passages from which are 
quoted in The Tempest. Other school books of Shakespeare’s times 
are also represented by the rare maps of Warwickshire by Saxton, 
1576, Speed, 1610, and others of later dates. 

Many of the printed books have manuscript notes of great interest 
and value. A unique and interesting record of Shakespeare’s later life 
at Stratford is found in a description of New Place, where he lived 
and died. The house was pulled down and rebuilt in 1702, but a 
paper in the hand-writing of the Rev. Joseph Greene, Master of the 
Grammar School (1746-1787), contains the only known description of 
New Place as Shakespeare left it, taken wzvd@ voce from an old man 
who had played there when a boy. Another book of singular interest 
and original value is a copy of Dugdale’s Warwickshire which belonged 
to the Rev. Joseph Greene, and which contains many manuscript notes 
and drawings from his pen and pencil, in which the lost details of 
Stratford a century ago, and of other neighboring places, have fortu- 
nately been preserved. Other notes and records by the same old 
worthy—the first historian of Stratford—have also from time to time 
been added to this collection, and are of rare historic and topographical 
interest. Another rare and curious book is the ‘‘ Select Observations 
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on English Bodies”—the Case Book of Dr. Hall, Shakespeare’s son- 
in-law, a remarkable record of local practice as a physician and now 
very rarely found. 

Many others of the printed books are extremely rare and valuable. 
Among them are the Palladis Tamia, 1598, with the earliest list of 
Shakespeare’s Plays ; Love’s Labor’s Lost, 1598, the first work with 
Shakespeare’s name; King Lear ‘‘as plaid before the King’s Majesty 
at White Hall, upon S. Stephen’s Night in Christmas hollidaies,” 1608; 
a MS. of 1607, the only one known ina temporary private library in 
which Shakespeare’s works are mentioned ; the very rare edition of his 
Poems, 1640, with Marshall’s still rarer portrait of Shakespeare ; Lane- 
ham’s account of Kenilworth, Black Letter, 1575, of extreme rarity 
and value ; and two examples of the very rare Music of the time of 
Elizabeth, Morley’s First Book of Ayres, 1600 (with ‘It was a lover 
and his lass,” in As You Like It), and a rarer MS. of Giles Lodge, 
1591, with ‘“‘apt notes” of old songs and ballads. Among the many 
other rarities are Heywood’s Apology, 1612, Nashe’s Pierce Pennilesse, 
1592, one of the earliest Play Bills known, and hundreds of others 
rare or unique, and each and all more or less largely illustrating some 
detail of Shakespeare’s life and works and times. 

These Shakespearian Rarities have not merely a personal or dra- 

“matic interest. They illustrate not only Shakespeare and his native 
county, and not only the poet but the age in which he lived. They 
have been collected by a competent judge of what was known and 
what was wanted, and have been preserved and annotated so as to be 
ready for all research, and leave little to be added even by the most 
diligent and generous searcher among the relics of old times. 
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IN Memoriam: J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS.—May I also be 
permitted a few lines in memory of our friend ?—no doubt it would 
greatly interest your readers. I was not known to him before 1874, 
but since that time he has been to me, perhaps unwittingly, the chief 
mental comfort of my life, and will be sotothe end. To him Iam 
indebted for a methodical system of gathering, ordering, and indexing 
materials for my ‘‘ Old Southwark” studies. His way was to give you 
a hint, to take you a few inches on the way, and leave you to your 
own devices. Ever and anon would come by post or parcel, paid to 
my door, valuable books, cuttings, clues, and hints ; anything that he 
found about old Southwark and the Bankside would be soon on its 
way to me. 

I have many letters and postcards from him, all ofthe most genial 
and hospitable character. When we began to know each other well, 
he would open to me his iron safe, his scrap and note books, and bid 
me copy and use whatever I liked We were wont quietly to sit in 
his study at Hollingbury Copse, each pursuing his own work, with just 
a word when either lighted upon something interesting to the other, 
until wearied or desiring change we sauntered to and fro along those 
airy charming walks at the Copse. The well-known bell would ring 
out, heard far off over the hills, and in we would go together to meet 
at lunch visitors, who, in that hospitable bungalow, as he called it, 
were always coming and going, cared for by his wife, who, if it were 
not their own fault, made every one comfortable and cheery. Nothing 
was stereotyped, all were free to follow their own bent, friendly eyes 
and hearts always caring for them. He was kind, even tender, espe- 
cially to those who were below him in fortune or attainments ; and, as 
I know well, he was in the great esteem of others his peers, from 
whom his good word never failed to procure for me the most effectual 
attention in any literary help I required. The only condition in that 
house, tacit but evident, was to help in the general harmony and 
kindliness to each other. I often met young and old, sick or weary, 
friends of theirs, irrespective of notoriety or attainments ; to be kind 
to them seemed always pleasant to him. 

About 1874 1 met him for the first time at Dulwich. He was there 
accompanied by a gentleman from the British Museum for one final 
and critical look at the suspected ‘ Diary of Philip Henslowe ’— 
tainted, that is, in a point or two. Directly I knew Mr. Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps sufficiently I wrote to tell him of opportunities of seeing the 
valuable St. Saviour’s papers in a comfortable room at the church 
and at leisure. ‘‘ Would he like to be there?” His note, April 5, 
1874, is before me, ‘‘that it would be a great treat to have the 
opportunity of going through the St. Saviour’s papers.” Very many 
who greatly reverence his name and attainments here, in Germany, 
and America, would prize a small, well-digested volume, that would, 
so to speak, bring him back to us. I hope his able nephew and 
executor may see his way to do it. He would not lack help in this 
labor of loving respect. Here follow samples of his offhand cor- 
respondence: 
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No 11, TREGUNTER ROAD, WEST BRoMPTON.  S. W. 


2 June, 1874. 

My Dear Sir : 1am sorry not to have written to you before, but 
have since I saw you been under a state of intense pressure of occupa- 
tion, so I hope that you will forgive me. 

In the first place, let me thank you for your exceedingly interest- 
ing letter on the ‘ Bank End,” which will be very useful. It will, 
however, be impossible to get at the exact site of the Globe until you 
get hold of the old deeds at Barclay’s Brewery. 

It would be a great comfort to me if I could see you to talk over 
the letter to Dr. Caron and other matters. Do you think you could 
come here on Sunday? Iam safe to be at home until after lunch be- 
tween I and 2, and we dine at 6—in other words I shall be at home 
excepting between 2 and 6. Yours sincerely, 


To W. Rendle, Esq. J. O. PHILLIPPS. 


DITCHLING CopsE, DITCHLING RISE, BRIGHTON. 
18 Sept. 1877. 

Dear Mr. Rendle: A\l going on well at the Copse. All that are 
wanted are Mr. William Rendle, the historian of Southwark, with his 
wife and daughter. 

Note place of locality, a lithograph from my own artistic design ! 
and believe me yours ever, J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 

To Wm. Rendle, Esq. 


HOLLINGBURY COPSE, BRIGHTON. 
27 July, 1879. 
[ have some first-class clues for Southwark researches. Where 
are you? No letter from you lately—no nothing. 


To Wm. Rendle, Esq. Treverlyn, Dartmouth Park, Forest Hill, 
London: S28. 


HOLLINGBURY COPSE, BRIGHTON. 
24 September, 1880. 
Come and see your P. Card for yourself, there’s a good man. 
Come to-morrow, Saturday, for as long as youcan. Even if you could 
only stay till Monday, do you good. <A Sunday here in my fascinat- 
ing joint is to say the least—heavenly as the day itself. But do stay 
longer. 


To William Rendle, Esq., Treverlyn, Dartmouth Park, Forest 
Hill, London, S. E. 


HOLLINGBURY COPSE, BRIGHTON. 
20 July, 1882. 
Delighted to see you to-morrow, Friday, for as long as you can 
stay. The dewand milk all ready, as also distilled water from the 
peach and any other esthetic food you may fancy. 
To William Rendle, Esq., Treverlyn, Dartmouth Park, Forest 
Hill, London. S. E. 


—WILLIAM RENDLE, zz Notes and Queries. 








VANDALISM AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 


In the London Times prior to January 30th, 1888, there appeared 
a letter from the Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon—the Rev. George Ar- 
buthnot, complaining that the English public were exceedingly dila- 
tory in sending him contributions of money “to restore Shakespeare's 
Church.” On that day, a letter appeared in the Zimes from Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, answering the Vicar, and defending the British 
public, which letter we then reprinted in full.* A few of the prophetic 
sentences of this letter it seems exceedingly fitting to repeat at this 
time, in closing what during the last few months SHAKESPEARIANA 
has had so much to say about—the reckless and abominable proceed- 
ings which the present Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon, with the real or 
assumed authority of the Bishop of Worcester, has carried on in the 
face of protests from everybody at home and abroad, as it would ap- 
pear, who has had any opportunity to become acquainted with them. 

‘*So far,” said Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps in that letter, “from the 
public being censurable for their hesitation in this matter, they will be 
much to blame if they support, without examination, a scheme which 
involves one of the few acts of Shakespearian vandalism that remain 
to be perpetrated in the poet’s native town—a scheme, moreover, that 
will probably lead to other disasters. Those who have studied the 
history of this edifice may be excused for thinking it possible that the 
irremediable mischief which accrued through local management on 
previous occasions may now be repeated under similar conditions. 
* %* * under one or other of these so-called restorations, the 
stone that had originally covered the poet’s grave was replaced by 
another purchased from the yard of a modern stone-mason * * * 
There is neither hope nor guarantee that the Church will fare at all 
better under its present rulers. * * * it is clear from their pro- 
ceedings that they have not taken the slightest pains to make them- 
selves acquainted with the history of the edifice they are altering. 
It is almost incredible, but it is nevertheless a fact, that they entered 
on an extensive series of repairs without even incurring the very small 
labor required for the preparation of a schedule of the monuments 
affected by these repairs. * * *” 

If the reports it has been SHAKESPEARIANA’S duty to chronicle 
during the last few months are not entirely unfounded (and nobody, 
certainly not the Vicar of Stratford, has taken the trouble to deny 
them), the warning of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps was entirely unheeded, 
and the venerable church, within whose walls the mortal parts of 
Shakespeare were laid two wiauienaee and benenhy tone years ago, | has 





* SHAKESPEARIANA, vol. v, p. 145., 
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suffered and is still suffering. As to what Shakespeare’s countrymen 
are doing about it—unless they are doing just nothing at all about it— 
we have no information sufficient to found a belief. Since our Decem- 
ber, 1879, issue, we are in receipt of the following : 


THE VICARAGE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
November 29, 1889. 
‘*S1kS :—I am obliged by your favour of November 17th, offering 
me space in your issue of February to answer the attacks upon me, 
which your recent numbers have contained. I am, however, too well 
aware that a controversy with an editor is carried on on unequal terms, 
and so I must respectfully decline. 
‘Should you ever visit Stratford I shall be pleased if you will 
allow me to make your acquaintance. 
‘“‘T remain, 
‘“‘ Your obedient servant, 
The Editor SHAKESPEARIANA. ““G. ARBUTHNOT.” 


And we also find the following in the pages of our esteemed con- 
temporary, the Literary World (Boston)— 
THE VICARAGE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
November 29, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Literary World : 

S1R:—I thank you for your appreciative notice of our Restoration 
Work at Stratford Church. Some needless alarm has been excited 
among Shakesperean scholars in your country by a rumour that we 
intend moving tombs in the progress of the work. I can only assure 
you that this is not the case. The only tombs moved inside the 
Church have been two modern slabs which would have been con- 
cealed by the new organ, and have carefully been removed to another 
place in the North Transept. We do not contemplate moving any 
more, and certainly not that of John a Combe. 

It is probably not understood in the States that, before any 
change can be effected in the Fabric of a Church in this country, a 
Faculty has to be obtained from the Bishop’s Court, and before this is 
granted the consent of the Parishioners assembled in Vestry has to 
be signified in a Public Meeting called with due notice. The Vicar is 
therefore not quite such an important or powerful person as some of 
my critics make him out. 

I suppose the reputation of Messrs. Bodley & Garner, the great 
architects of London, has reached Boston, so I may add that all that 
has been done, or is going to be done, has been designed by them. 

Should you, or any of your readers interested in the Church, ever 
come to this place, I shall be delighted if they will give mea call. I 
remain, Yours faithfully, G. ARBUTHNOT. 


The two above letters, with his letter to the Z7rzbune, which we 
reprinted in our editorial of October, 1889, appear to contain all the 
Rev. George Arbuthnot considers it necessary to oppose to the speci- 
fications of Mr. Timmins, Mr. Winter, the London 77th, and others. 
If, however, anything more on his part reaches us it will certainly be 
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printed. The Rev. George Arbuthnot’s case, then, so far as disclosed, 
is that he was not appointed to his living by the Lord Sackville whom 
President Cleveland dismissed the country—that Trinity Church, 
Stratford, is dedicated to Almighty God, although he (the Rev. 
George Arbuthnot) does not object to its being called ‘‘ Shakespeare's 
Church "—that only two slabs have been removed inside the church 
because a new organ had been placed in front of them—that no more 
will be removed—that John a Coombe’s mural monument will be 
allowed to remain—that the Vicar of Stratford is not such a very im- 
portant person ; that the reputation of Messrs. Bodley & Garner may 
have reached Boston, and that the Vicar will be glad if the Editor of 
the Literary World, or any of its readers, or the editors of SHAKE- 
SPEARIANA, will call at the Vicarage when in Stratford-upon- Avon. 

If the efforts of Mr. Winter and others have succeeded in protecting 
even the monument of John a Combe, they have not been entirely 
wasted. But, meantime, the Rev. George Arbuthnot should not 
respectfully decline SHAKESPEARIANA’S offer of space, for fear ‘‘ that 
a controversy with an editor is carried on on unequal terms.” Edito- 
rially, SHAKESPEARIANA has no controversy with anybody. Its editors 
are expected to keep abreast of Shakespearian news, and to comment 
thereupon as it reaches them. And they regret extremely to remark 
that no favorable report of the Rev. George Arbuthnot’s procedure at 
Stratford has yet reached them, even in the letters of the Rev. George 
Arbuthnot himself. 

Meanwhile we are at liberty to print the remainder of Mr. Winter’s 
last communication to the 7rzbunze, and also another letter from 
Mr. Timmins. 

* * * Other changes are intended. There is talk of a reredos, 
which certainly would in part obscure the beautiful east window and 
probably would endanger the ancient monuments in the chancel, of 
which the Vicar does not approve. From a guide-book called ‘‘ Two 
Hours in Stratford-on-Avon,” written by the Vicar himself, and cus- 
tomarily sold in his church for a penny, I quote the following words: 
‘‘The Clopton Chapel is now used as a family pew, but if ever the 
complete restoration of the church is carried out the present fittings and 
elevated floor will be removed.” This in itself should be sufficient to 
indicate the spirit in which the Rev. Mr. Arbuthnot is ‘‘ improving” 
the Shakespeare church. It is to prevent the ‘‘complete restoration ” 
from being ‘carried out,” and incidentally to prevent everything of 
interest in the church from being ‘carried out” also—including, pos- 
sibly, the dust of Shakespeare—that the efforts of Shakespearians have 
of late been made. They do not forget that it was the Rev. Mr. Ar- 
buthnot who gave permission (which, however, he was compelled to 
revoke) that Shakespeare’s grave might be opened. 

The views and feelings on this subject of those who oppose the 
Vicar’s “improvements” are explicitly and forcibly denoted in the 
language of one of the first citizens of Stratford, a gentleman of irre- 
proachable integrity, whose word may be trusted with absolute confi- 
dence, and who has just written to me as follows: 
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‘* October 28.—I have only within the last few days seen the letter 
in the 7rzbune, which I sincerely hope may have the good effect of 
preventing any future vandalism in the Trinity Church and beautiful 
churchyard surrounding it. You ask me as to the removal of human 
remains. I did not hear that any were removed when the new path 
was made, but, of course, the mounds were obliterated and tombstones 
displaced. I once sawa great number of human remains disturbed 
when the crypt of the old charnel-house was opened a few years ago. 
Our church-yard is a very ancient burial-ground, and it has been so 
much used for burials that I should think it would be almost impossible 
to remove any of the soil without displacing some human remains. 
I notice that you do not say that bodies were exhumed—as alluded to 
by the Vicar in his reply to the 7yrzbune. It is quite true that the 
grave-mound of poor cld William Webb is obliterated, and I could not 
now point out the exact place of his burial. Sally Garner was not 
buried in Stratford churchyard; she lies in the village churchyard of 
Tamworth, near Henley-in-Arden. I don’t think that the very weak 
letter of the Vicar, or the one in the local parish magazine, is worthy 
of reply.” 

These remarks come from a source quite as high and quite as 
responsible as the pulpit of Trinity Church. They serve to explain 
and to substantiate what was originally said by me, in my reference to 
“the displacement of old gravestones and human remains.” But this 
point is incidental. The vital subject is the spoliation of Stratford 
Church as an ancient monument and a relic of Shakespeare. That 
ought to be stopped, and the venerable Bishop of Worcester ou ht to 
be implored to stop it. Yours truly, WILLIAM WINTER. 

Fort HILL, STATEN ISLAND, Nov. 10, 188g. 


CAIRO, EGypt, 37 Oct., 1889. 

EDITORS SHAKESPEARIANA :—At this distance (3,000 miles) 
from new books and personal friends, I cannot fully answer your en- 
quiries, but will do my best. 

Like most other English churches, Stratford is at the mercy of the 
Vicar as long as he remains so. He has only a life (or limited) inter- 
est, but he can do as he likes, unless he gets what is called ‘a faculty,” 
or permission, or unless the Bishop of the Diocese thinks proper to 
order him to undo anything which he has done or what has been done 
by others. 

The gift of the ‘‘ Living” is in the hands of lay-patrons, who take 
the Great Tithes, and who have practically special if not sole control 
over the Chancel of a Church, while the Vicar is supreme over the 
other parts. 

This has led to serious disputes between the Vicar and the Town 
Council of Stratford, who form part of the lay- patrons. 

Since the Vicar in Stratford made a charge for admission to the 
church (rather a doubtful right, I believe), about half the receipts have 
gone to the Town Council for the repair of the Church, which includes 
all the Shakespeare graves and the monument of Spakespeare itself. 
Iam not a lawyer—still less an ecclesiastical lawyer, so that I can- 
not speak authoritatively, but I doubt if any Vicar has any power 
over any Chancel, except by the formal and expressed consent of the 
lay-patrons. 

I doubt if any memorial to any Bishop would have any value, but 
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it could do no harm. The only safe and final course would be to get 
an Act of Parliament passed to schedule and secure all such places, 
just as Stonehenge and other “ancient monuments ” have been saved 
by Sir John Lubbuck’s Act. 

This is a slow and costly process, and the clergy and Church 
party would use all their power, which is enormous, and would demand 
still more enormous compensation in the interest of the Church! 

The best thing you can do now is to urge all Americans never 
to give a cent to any sort of ‘‘restoration,” and it is not likely 
that any others will find the large amounts demanded. 

Iam one of the Trustees of the Birth-Place and of New Place, 
but we have no power to spend a single penny for any purpose except 
the repairs of the buildings and grounds of the two Trusts, nor have 
we the smallest weight or influence over anything connected with the 
church, or the Guild Chapel, or the Grammar School. 

The Stratford Town Council has, however, very considerable 
powers as the holders of the purse-strings as to various stipends 

The Birth Place of Shakespeare, and New Place, which he held at 
his death, were two separate Trusts, but were amalgamated some 
years ago. A large number of the Trustees are ea-officto—the Lord 
High Steward (one of the Patrons of the Living), the Vicar, the 
Mayor, several Aldermen, the Town Clerk, etc., etc., and about 8 or 10 
Life-Trustees, who are elected when vacancies occur by death, as 
when my friend, Mr. Henry Irving, was recently elected. I cannot 
remember all the names, but can send you a list when I return to 
England, about the last of November. 

Faithfully yours, 
SAM. TIMMINS. 


The Philadelphia /¢em prints the following: ‘‘ Stop This Vandalism 
—A Sharp and Sensible Letter from Mr. D. S. Lawrence. 

“Editor of the Item: S1R—SHAKESPEARIANA for November con- 
tains a stirring editorial calling the attention of lovers of Shakespeare 
all over the world to the proceedings of the present vicar of Holy 
Trinity Church, Stratford-upon-Avon. It seems this vicar, like his 
predecessor of 1758, Gastrell (who cut down Shakespeare’s mulberry 
tree and razed the mansion he lived in to the ground), is doing what 
he (the Rev. George Arbuthnot, for that is his name) likes with that 
which the rest of the world regards as memorabilia of Shakespeare, 
scattering it to the winds, or, worse yet, ‘‘ restoring” it to suit himself, 
and with the worst possible taste not only, but a preference for dis- 
turbing old forms and the substitution of new. Will not the /tem 
second SHAKESPEARIANA’S efforts and the efforts of good Shake- 
spearians the world over to stop this vandalism—for it is nothing else 
—as far as possible? 

Unhappily, as SHAKESPEARIANA says, ‘“‘there is no officer and 
no court in England to interfere with a vicar’s bad taste, even should 
that bad taste imperil or destroy that which two continents join in 
venerating.” But, at least, there can be raised such a cloud of protests 
as will seriously cripple the hands of this second Gastrell, and throw 
such a stream of daylight upon his performances as will shame him 
into a healthy ‘‘innocuous desuetude.” At least, let it be hoped so. 

I am, sir, yours very respectfully, 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 17, 1889. D. S. LAWRENCE. 








MR. TIMMINS’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Some personal recollections of the late J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps 
from one who had the honor and pleasure of his friendship for five-and- 
twenty years may be welcome to many readers who have known 
little of him except from his literary fame. 

Even earlier than the Tercentenary of Shakespeare’s Birth (1864) 
I had had much correspondence with him, and had met him with his 
worthy friend, the late Mr. William Oakes Hunt, to whom Stratford 
owes an endless debt of gratitude for his ready and earnest help in 
assisting in the examination and collaborating of the Stratford 
Records, so priceless in value and interest; for his constant care of the 
Birth-Place, and for his influence in securing, and his labors in preserv- 
ing, the mass of Shakespearian and Stratford relics collected by 
Robert Bell Wheler and bequeathed by his sister to the town where 
his long and learned life had been passed.* 

Our late friend had been famous as a literary antiquary from his 
earliest manhood, and his industry and energy and care had been de- 
voted to rummaging among old records, finding out long-forgotten 
facts, correcting long-famous errors, and reprinting rare books and 
pamphlets, in limited issues, for the few who cared to possess trans- 
cripts of the relicts of past times. This plan he followed generally 
throughout his life, and it was humorously said of him that his notion 
of an edition of a book was an issue of two copies and one of them de- 
stroyed! This limitation was, however, practically useful, for it 
enabled him to secure himself from loss, when his purse was not so 
full as in later years, and the rarity of his issues has secured them for 
special libraries, where they are not likely to be destroyed or lost. 
When, however, a work was likely to find a public, he issued in larger 
numbers, as, for example, his first ‘‘ Life of Shakespeare,” in 1848, 
which, however, is now ‘ rare.” 

His interesting and learned work for the original Shakespeare 
Society (London), and for an Archeological Society, occupied all his 
leisure and more than his ‘“ means,” and will ever be valued in English 
literature. His ‘‘ Folio” Shakespeare (16 vols.) was a monumental 
work, which must have cost him three times as much as he ever re- 
ceived from subscriptions, so elaborate and extensive and accurate 
were his researches for many years. 

His method of work was specially to spare no pains nor cost to 
get ‘‘facts,” to preserve by careful copies, sometimes by traced /fac- 
similes, sometimes by photograph, copies of rare and curious 
manuscripts. He never trusted to second-hand ‘ copies,” but verified 





* See also SHAKESPEARIANA, vol. i., p, 226. 
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all from the originals themselves. He was most curiously methodical 
in all things. If you told him anything—fact or opinion—he noted it 
in ink, on a card about five inches by four, and placed it in a drawer, 
close at his hand, by his desk, to be kept till it had been utilized, and 
was then scored across, but still kept for some considerable time. 
He had in his library a range of shallow drawers, each labeled with the 
name of the contents, so that he could find anything instantly, from a 
fragment of a Greek play down to a piece of string ! 

His reading was wonderfully varied, and wide and deep. He pored 
over Blue Books, Reports of Record Office, Catalogues, Plays, etc., etc., 
which he remorselessly cut up, preserving only the page or portion of 
a page, which he dated and named in his neat, clear hand, and con- 
signed the rest to a huge waste-paper “ bin,” with the exception that 
when he found even a scrap, or a few lines, which would be likely to 
interest any of his literary friends, he duly dated and marked the source 
it came from and posted it at once where it was always welcomed, 
and was always valued by some literary “‘ specialist” whose work was 
on other lines. 

He was an early riser, often in his library at sunrise, even in 
summer, and had done three or four hours’ good work before he came 
to breakfast, with that hearty laugh and genial welcome which he ever 
gave to his friends. The amount of his work was enormous all through 
his life, but he was an admirable ‘‘ host,” always at the service of his 
friends, in his own house or by correspondence. He cared little for 
“society,” but he knew all the /¢¢erati of his time, and was never so 
happy as when he could assemble his friends at his hospitable board. 
He was overflowing with good humor, a dear lover of laughter and 
wise and witty talk, as frank and open-hearted and open-handed as 
one could be, and the life and soul of hospitality. All through his life 
his good temper and geniality were the delight of all who knew him. 
He would make all feel at home, and was so fully devoted to his guests 
that few would think he was so learned and so busy a man. It may 
most truly be said of him that he never made an enemy and he never 
lost a triend. Even in some of the various controversies in which he 
was concerned, and although he sometimes wrote sharp words, many 
of the literary quarrels might have been settled by a personal interview, 
over a hearty laugh on both sides. 

He was essentially a ‘‘ Londoner ’—a “‘ cockney,” he used to say— 
and did not care much for country life. He did not care to live at 
Middle Hill, near Broadway, Worcestershire—the site of the famous 
‘Middle Hill Press” of Sir Thomas Phillipps—but passed most of his 
life in London till his later years, when he built the quaint ‘ Rustic 
Wigwam” onthe Sussex Downs. Once, after a month at Stratford-on- 
Avon he came to see me in Birmingham, and as we strolled along he 
said: ‘‘ Thank Heaven! there’s a Hansom Cab! I haven't seen one for 
a month!” 
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The ‘‘ Rustic Wigwam” is on a charming site. Brighton is out of 
view, and the long line of the English Channel forms the far horizon. 
There he had his pleasant ‘‘ Study’—a many-windowed room, with an 
open timber roof, stand-up desk, like an office desk; various writing 
tables, several fire-proof safes, and glazed bookcases with choice 
treasures all round the walls of the ground floor room. Here he lived 
and worked almost to the last; here his chief ‘‘ Rarities ” were treasured; 
but his London house had a large iron safe, also full of rare and price- 
less books, and other less important works were stored in other places. 
All the treasures were kept in faultless order. All the rarer relics 
superbly bound. All the manuscripts and engravings carefully pre- 
served. 

The Study is now silent. The good gray-head will be seen no 
more. The facile hand, the busy brain, the tender, generous heart, 
are still forever; but all who have ever been guests will ever remem- 
ber, with sad but grateful hearts, the happy days at ‘‘ Hollingbury 
Copse.” SAM. TIMMINS. 





MRS. STOPES’S “THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE 
' QUESTION.” 

The Bacon-Shakespeare question is not worth the time we have 
all spent on it. If any person is so utterly devoid of the critical faculty 
as to imagine that the man who wrote the Essays and the Novum 
Organum could have written the Sonnets and the Plays, all the argu- 
ment in the world would never uproot that conviction. But, crudely 
as it is put together, there is a good deal in Mrs. Stopes’s book beside 
the discussion of that question. I am very glad that Mrs. Stopes, for 
one thing, has found out what ought to have been boldly stated long 
ago—namely, that Shakespeare was born into one of the best families 
in Stratford! A careful study of the circumstances of John Shake- 
speare ought, however, to have dispelled her vague notion that these 
circumstances drove the young Poet to London! 

In 1576, two years before he mortgaged his wife’s estate to a 
jealous brother-in-law, John Shakespeare testified that he had where- 
withal to sustain a Squire’s position, and had a “ patierne” drawn of 
the coat-of-arms he desired. At this time the Poet was twelve years 
old. Does not this simple fact show how stupid it is to imagine that 
William had anything to do with the application other than resenting 
the use the gentry of his shire made of it when they wished to ridicule 
and ostracise his family? John Shakespeare was buying houses and 
land to extend his possessions and his business. His wife’s sister had 
married Edmund Lambert—a man of position and wealth—who was 
probably ill-pleased at the great favor shown to Mary Shakespeare 
under her father’s will. That John had at first every reason to think 
this man a friend, we must suppose from the fact that he named two 
children, Edmund and Ivan, for Lambert and his wife. He borrowed 
of him in small ways, and finally mortgaged to him his wife’s estate of 
Asbies, when in 1578 he had need of ready money. Two years after 
he was prepared to lift the mortgage according to agreement—and 
Lambert dishonestly refused to take the money and restore the deeds. 

In his ‘ rejoinder,” John Shakespeare shows that he considered 
this refusal malicious, and states that Lambert was sustained by men 
of ‘‘ wealth and ability.” Later he complains that Lambert’s son had 
cut the estate into small parcels, and sold it, so that it was impossible 
for him to detect the owners. 


After this John Shakespeare was for a time embarrassed, as many 
a business man has been, but not enough impoverished to mortgage 
his Henly Street property, or those outlying lands in Bishopton, Wel- 
combe, Old Stratford, and Stratford-upon-Avon which Shakespeare 
the Poet inherited. During this time he had little leisure to think of 
his ‘‘Coat-of-Arms.” He carried his case into Chancery. The Poet 
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was now sixteen, able to understand and resent the ill-will and jealousy 
shown by the county. Deer-stealing, if not undertaken for the purpose 
of sale, did not prevent Oxford students from becoming Bishops and 
Deans, nor was it even a disgrace. I have no doubt that Shakespeare's 
merry humor made it a pleasant thing to harass Sir Thomas Lucy, 
and that some sort of a lampoon added to the fun, I doubt as little. 
In 1585, Halliwell-Phillipps thinks, the Poet went to London. In 1587, 
he returned to assist his father in an attempted compromise with 
Lambert. In 1596, the ‘‘ Coat-of-Arms” was granted, and immedi- 
ately came into dispute. The Heralds answered and asserted John 
Shakespeare to be a ‘‘man of substance.” A permission to impale 
the arms of Arden followed the second grant in 1599. There is no 
reason here to think John Shakespeare a pauper, nor any hint that the 
Poet meddled in this matter at all, but we can see why in the very 
next year the latter saw fit to jest at the ‘‘looses” that ‘‘ become an 
old coat well.” In the second patent it is distinctly stated that it was 
John Shakespeare’s ‘‘great grandfather” who was rewarded with 
‘lands and tenements” by Henry VII. There was a Richard Shake- 
speare in Warwick twenty-five years before, and, later, several archers 
of that name. 

It seems to me that the motto chosen for the coat, ‘Von sams 
droict,” was a brave challenge to the county. The crest was a royal 
one, only to be worn by special favor, and the various corrections in 
the patent give proof of the Heralds’ honesty. 

It was not till three years after the right to impale the arms of 
Arden had been granted and the Heralds had justified the grant, in 
reply to the remonstrance, that Shakespeare was able to buy ‘“ New 
Place.” , 

It must be observed that the objections made to the granting of 
the coat were mere quibbles. The real poverty of the man who asked 
for the grant would have been a valid objection, but not a word is 
said of it. As tothe family of Mary Arden, in the pages before us 
her descent is shown clear of all confusing details. She was de- 
scended from Walter Arden, of Park Hall, and the sixteenth in 
descent from the Saxon Sheriff Ailwin. Ailwin’s son was titular Earl 
of Warwick, who, on the Norman conquest, took the name of Arden. 
Walter was Mary Shakespeare’s great-grandfather. Commenting on 
this, I think it is Hunter who says that the majority of the House of 
Peers cannot show as good bluod as Shakespeare. When John Shake- 
speare had irretrievably lost Asbies, was it strange that he wished, by 
impalement, to preserve some traces of this descent for his children ? 

The history of the Poet’s life seems to have hung upon that of his 
father. In the second grant of the Coat-of-Arms, where we are told 
that it was Shakespeare’s ‘‘ great grandfather’ who was rewarded by 
the King; Mary Arden’s father is no longer spoken of as a gentleman 
but as a ‘“ sguire,” and in each case the change is a correction carefully 
made. 
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There was undoubtedly a discrepancy in the social position of the 
two. The marriage of Mary Arden—pretty and an heiress—had not 
only irritated certain county people, but John Shakespeare’s extraor- 
dinary prosperity had irritated at least one sister, who remembered 
that Mary had inherited too large a share of her father’s property. 
John and Mary had been brought up in the same parish; they had 
shared the same interests and memories, for if the great-grandfather 
of John had received ‘‘ lands and tenements” after the battle of Bos- 
worth, Walter Arden had been bountifully rewarded by the King for 
‘faithful service.” This Walter was father to Sir John Arden, Squire 
of the body to Henry VII., and also of a second son, Thomas. This 
Thomas was Mary Shakespeare’s grandfather, and the Stratford Cor- 
poration records contain a notice of a deed by which this is made 
certain. This is a “grant,” dated May, 1501, in the 16th year of 
Henry VII., given by John Mayons, of an estate in Snitterfield, ‘ to 
Robert Throckmorton, Thomas Trussell, Roger Reynolds William 
Wodde, Thomas Arden, and Robert, son of the satd Thomas.” One 
hundred acres of this property, purchased by Thomas and his son 
Robert, was settled in trust on Robert’s six daughters, July 7, 1550, 
and, to make the proof more complete, John Shakespeare and his 
brother Henry were summoned to give evidence as to this grant as late 
as 1582. Halliwell-Phillipps records the existence of this grant. 
We all know that William Shakespeare wrote the best history of the 
battle of Bosworth. He had learned it at his grandfather’s knee, as 
Mary and John had learned it from the actors themselves. The inti- 
macy which began in early youth could not fail to be obnoxious to 
many a pretender, when Mary began to be recognized as an heiress, 
and as she did not marry till after her father’s death, it may have been 
distasteful to him. 

There is no doubt that John Shakespeare strained every nerve to 
put his wife in as good a position as that her mother had borne. He 
was checkmated at last by the ill-will of his brother-in-law, sustained 
by the adjacent gentry. Just before this happened, a “ patierne” of a 
Coat of Armor had been drawn for him by that most famous of Heralds, 
‘Cooke, The Clarencieux King at Arms.” Here the suit in Chancery 
interfered. Asbies was hopelessly lost. John built up his fortunes in 
other ways, and in 1596 he carried ‘‘ Cooke’s patierne” to the Heralds 
and obtained his patent. If the matter had ended here, we could not 
have been so sure of our conclusions. But objections were made ; the 
old county war took a new shape, being this time represented by 
Ralph Brooke, Herald of Yorke, a stratagem which need deceive no- 
body. The Heralds defended themselves triumphantly, and the man- 
ner of their answer showed what they thought of the objections. 
They defended the claim of Mary Arden, and asserted John Shake- 
speare (not William) to be a man of “substance and ability.” If he 
had ever been a pauper, supported by his son, the college would now 
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have heard of it. But in 1599 the patent was reaffirmed, and he was 
allowed to impale the arms of Sir John Arden. 

It must be a matter of supposition only, but for myself I fully be- 
lieve that Shakespeare’s dealings with Sir Thomas Lucy took their 
color from his inevitable connection with the gentlemen of ‘“ wealth 
and ability” who sustained Lambert. Ido not see how any one can 
examine the facts and fail to connect them with the sharp comments 
in the introduction to the ‘‘Merrie Wives of Windsor,” and the 
Second Part of ‘Henry IV.” It is quite possible that those very lines 
constituted the ‘‘lampoon” of which tradition prates. Once uttered 
on the stage, they must have been echoed by a hundred Court tongues, 
and, since Sir William Cooke, a near relative of Bacon, on his mother’s 
side, married Joyce, the youngest daughter of Sir Thomas Lucy, we 
can easily find, not only a bar to any familiar intercourse between the 
Poet and the statesman, but positive proof, one would think, that 
whatever else Bacon wrote, he did zo¢ write the two plays in question. 
One of the versions of the lampoon preserved by Halliwell-Phillipps 
contains the same play on the word ‘‘ /uwce—” ‘If lousie be Lucy,” and 
so forth, that we find in the ‘‘ Merrie Wives of Windsor.” Slender has 
been supposed to blunder when he speaks of the ancestors who shall 
come after him, with a dozen (?) white luces in their coat, but Shake- 
speare was posted in the history of the three hundred years that Sir 
Thomas had written himself ‘‘armigero!” In Dugdale may be found 
a representation of a monument to one of Sir Thomas’s ancestors 
where each quarter carries ‘three white luces,” and completes the 
dozen! The above-mentioned lampoon alludes to Sir Thomas as a 
‘‘ Member of Parliament,” and so indirectly shows that Shakespeare 
must have gone to London before the autumn of 1585. In March, 
1585, Sir Thomas introduced a bill for the better preservation of game, 
a likely outcome of the Stratford troubles. 

But county jealousies did not constitute the Poet’s only cause of 
quarrel with Sir Thomas Lucy. 

He was one of five commissioners who were appointed to ascer- 
tain whether John Shakespeare kept away from church because he was 
a recusant—that is, stillin his heart a Papist. It does not seem to have 
occurred to his townsmen, as to various critics since, that his poverty 
was his excuse. At what date these commissioners were appointed we 
do not know, but they reported in a shiftless sort of way in 1592. 

There is no proof that Shakespeare ever used the arms which his 
father made so persistent an effort to secure. Had he done so, I think 
he would have quartered with them the arms of Arden. The nearest 
approach to such a proof is the fact that the Coat is sculptured on the 
monument at Stratford. To my mind, that only proves that the whole 
story was well known at the ‘‘ Globe.” 

In ‘‘ What we really know about Shakespeare,” I have given my 
reasons for believing that it was the Poet’s fellow-actors who erected 
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that monument. If his family had done it, after the grave-stone was 
laid in the chancel, according to his own directions, they would have 
quartered with it the Arden arms ; nor would they have represented 
Shakespeare’s body as lying ‘‘ Within this monument,” when it was 
actually under the floor. 

The Latin verses, which I ascribe to Ben Jonson, are ponderous and 
unwieldy, but not lacking in a certain poetic instinct. Those verses 
begin ‘‘Judicio Pylium.” The student of Ben Jonson will not need to 
be told how like him it was to go in search of that geographical ad- 
jective, when ‘“‘ Nestora judicio” would have filled his quantities as well, 
but Jonson would never have been so stupid as to compare Shake- 
speare to Socrates, even if he had ignored the false quantity. Perhaps 
the rigid Puritanism of Dr. Hall substituted ‘‘ Socrates” for ‘‘ Sopho- 
clem.” That is as natural a solution as a stone-cutter’s careless error. 

It will be said that a certain part of what I suggest in this article 
is pure speculation. Be itso. No solid wall was ever erected without 
a scaffolding. If this article helps to put the stones in place, it will do 
all that is required of it. 

CAROLINE H. DALL. 





WAS WILLIAM SHAKES5PEARE AN EDUCATED MAN? 


When a theory that Francis Bacon, or some other than William 
Shakespeare, wrote the Plays we call Shakespeare’s, the equipment, 
the education, and resources of the man William Shakespeare began to 
be carefully inquired into. History, the Records, Tradition, Rumor, 
local gossip—every possible hole and corner of England was ransacked. 
Stratford-on-Avon was literally turned inside out, and Old London—at 
least every part of it where human beings lived and moved in Shake- 
speare’s lifetime—was put under the microscope. The returns, while 
not commensurate with the search, were, nevertheless, worth possess- 
ing. Still, as to the question asked above, not much light was 
obtained. The plays and poems out of the question, was William 
Shakespeare an educated man ? 


To begin with, said the Shakespearians, the question was hardly 
a fair one. Strip Homer of his Iliad and his Odyssey. Virgil of his 
AEneid, Eclogues, Georgics, and Poems, Horace of everything that he 
put his name to, and then ask whether Homer, Virgil, and Horace 
were able to compose poetry? If you will begin by admitting that 
Christopher Columbus was never born, you can triumphantly prove 
that he did not discover America! But the anti-Shakespearians still 


were not without standing ground. Homer, Virgil, and Horace are but 
names, they said. We have no other names to attach to literary matter 
which we call theirs. On the contrary, we know the state of learning 
in the days between Shakespeare’s birth and death. We know about 
his contemporaries. We know what Schools there were in Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and whattext books, methods, and teachers were employed 
therein. We have analyzed the Plays, and what allusions to contem- 
porary information and assets of learning at that date we find 
therein, we cannot find within planetary space of the boy or man, 
William Shakespeare, of his home, his parents, his theatres, or the 
estates and messuages he purchased at the close of his life, whereon 
and among which he died—an English country gentleman—a specu- 
lator in tithes, an encloser of commons, a bringer of law suits, a high 
liver—dying at the last (according to testimony that cannot be im- 
peached) from over-drinking at a carousal with Michael Drayton and 
Ben Jonson, at New Place, Stratford-upon-Avon, April 23, 1616! 

But Michael Drayton and Ben Jonson, whose own works we accord 
to them, and about whose achievements no historic doubts are sup- 
posed to linger, were, perhaps, not carousing upon that occasion 
with an ignorant boor who could not write his own name. To write 
one’s name, in those days, was a precious accomplishment. A man 
who wrote his own name usually could write something more—could 
plead Benefit of Clergy—(even for a capital crime, as did Ben Jonson, 
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who killed a man—a fellow-actor, ina brawl). In short, learning was 
so rare, in those days of Middle English, that they could not afford to 
hang a man who could write his name or “ Latinize his neck-verse.” 
Nor did England abolish this Benefit of Clergy until the year 1827, 
two hundred and eleven years after William Shakespeare died (by 
Acts 7 and 8 of George IV., chapter XXVIIL., section iii., to be exact 
about it), though it must have been a pretty dead letter for a long 
time before it was wiped off the Statute book ! 

But, leaving all non-Shakespearian theories to the pretty thorough 
collapse to which last year’s examination has relegated them, after a 
more or less sporadic and devious life of forty years (Miss Bacon appears 
to have announced it in or about 1848—her first published manifesto 
was printed in January, 1856), leaving the Baconian and all anti-Shake- 
spearian theories and disputes to the rear, it seems to be now demon- 
strable: thanks to the self-abnegation and exacting labors of the late 
James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps, demonstrable beyond dubitation 
that William Shakespeare, somehow and somewhere received: nay, 
that the sons of John Shakespeare received: a better education than 
was accorded to, or was the common lot of, their fellow-townsmen of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, in or about the years 1565 to 1616! The evi- 
dence of this, happily for us, is evidence of fact, and not of construc- 
tion or of inference, and, moreover, evidence which appeals not to our 
ears or our judgments, but to our eyes. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has 
carefully collected specimens of the signatures of those of Shake- 
speare’s own contemporaries who, being land-owners, men of affairs, 
and well-to-do, were obliged, from time to time, to sign documents, 
leases of land, conveyances and, such-like legal instruments. And 
they, mostly, being unable to write their names, signed with their 
marks. Here are some of those marks, photographed from the Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon Town Records, and cut upon blocks now in the 
possession of the New York Shakespeare Society, legatees of the late 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, by whom they were collected and engraved. 
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The persons signing as above were, not only Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries of his own generation, but of the generation following 
him, when educational facilities would have, in the nature of things, 
improved. For example, the two specimens numbered above, re- 
spectively, 2 and 3, were those of ‘“W. W.,” or, William Walker. 
This William Walker was remembered in Shakespeare’s will thus— 
“To my god-son, William Walker, XXs. in gold.” (twenty shillings 
being about thirty-five dollars—or, owing to the scarcity of gold, pos- 
sibly sixty—dollars, as we reckon values to-day). He was the son 
of Henry Walker, mercer and alderman of Stratford, and was baptized, 
Shakespeare being one of his sponsors, October 16th, 1608, in Stratford 
church. 

Now, how did William Shakespeare himself sign ? He signed, it 
seems, not by a mark, but by writing his name, thus—— 


Ane MW < a 
a Soran SF Oper" 


But this is not enough for the Baconians, who argue that this was 
not significant of any particular accomplishment on Shakespeare’s 
part, but merely an indication that he had servilely learned how to 
write the letters of his own name, and was rather proud of being able 
to do even that! The argument is rather an ingenious one. It is as 
follows—(we quote from Mr. W. H. Smith, one of the earliest of the 
*Baconians”) : 

‘‘The scrivener who draughted Shakespeare’s will wound it up 
with the ordinary formula ‘ WITNESS MY SEAL,’ knowing that Shake- 
speare was an ignorant man who could not write. But Shakespeare, 
being proud of the fact that he had learned to form the letters of his 


own name, and knowing this to be probably his last opportunity of 
parading his accomplishment, insisted on exhibiting his hand.” 


This is the entire foundation for the suspicion, or charge, or what- 
ever it may be called, and the astute Mr. Smith draws it entirely from 
his own inner consciousness, and the fact that in the will the word seale 
is erased and the word and substituted. This is in the same line as the 
general argument which we have applied to Homer and Horace, and 
could apply to Columbus, as above. That argument was—strip Shake- 
speare of the play called his, and we prove him an ignorant man, thus 
andso. Again, strip. Shakespeare of his ability to write his own name, 
and we prove to you that he could not write his own name! - But the 
speciousness of the logical process appears sufficiently when it is con- 
trasted with the fact that at different periods ofhis life Shakespeare wrote 
his name differently. Had he but been servilely able to form the let- 
ters, after a copy which he had been instructed to practice at, the 
reasonable expectation is that he would have hesitated to vary his 


copy. Indeed, the argument, clever as it is, seems hardly worthy of 
ventilation and collapses ! 
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The fac-simile above accords with the last will signature, which 
must have been authentic by English Probate laws—which require the 
signature to a will to be proved, either by eye-witness who saw the 
testator sign the will, or, if such witness be not forthcoming, then by 
comparison with other signatures, and (what is most of all important, 
if we are to agree at all as to a man’s ability to write his name) by the 
testimony of those who have seen the man write! The fac-similes 
which follow show how Shakespeare wrote his name at different pe- 
riods of his life : 

This is how he wrote it in his copy of Folio’s Montaigne : 


G 
[yy bob 


which, had it been a forgery, or unauthentic, would probably have 
followed better known models. 


This is how he wrote it in the last years of his life— 


ry vin. Seay & 


Again he wrote it thus : 


pr S To aed 


And again, in the mortgage deeds which Garrick found: thus: 


J borat 
Corleigi and thus: y - Ga Spt 


And not only did William Shakespeare write his name, but his 
brother Gilbert was also able to write his. Showing that the males of 
the family were somewhat trained beyond the ordinary rule of boys 
in Stratford. 

Here is a block which Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps prepared, (now in 
possession of the New York Shakespearean Society.) 
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Concerning the above block, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps writes as fol- 
lows: These signatures are so remarkably fine and legible, compared 
with the general character of handwriting of Stratford residents that it 
must be at once decided that they had been at least at the free school, 
and probably had some other training besides. Are not the above 
reproduced five signatures of Shakespeare just as variableas would be, 
at different ages of his life, the signature of any man accustomed to 
writing his name multitudes of times each day, hurriedly and with the 
nearest pen within reach. 

For a specimen of the clerkly, formal-hand, here is the entry of 
Anne (or Agnes) Shakespeare, the dramatists’s wife ; and of another 
Anne—wife of one Richard James, who died the same day, August 8, 
1623, in the stiff official hand of the parish clerk of Trinity, Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 


rs ry a 
8 , a Af 3 i havi James. 


(Out of which, by the way, grew the rumor—or mare’s nest—that 
Shakespeare’s widow—sixty years old when her consort died—married 
a second time. The only foundation or excuse for which, is, as we 
see, the custom of the Parish Register, by including, in one entry, the 
names of those who died or were buried, upon the same day.) 

There are hundreds of curious matters, unearthed by that most 
devoted Shakespearean, Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, the replicas of 
which he bequeathed to the New York Shakespeare Society. But ot 
them all, none are more curious or important—in this view, at least, 
which we have taken of them in this paper,—than those we have been 


permitted to present as above. 
L. L. LAWRENCE. 
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REVIEWS. 





(62) From the Riverside Press come seven splendid volumes, uni- 
form, save in the variety of tint of the vellum cloth binding, with the six 
volumes of Shakespeare—being the new complete works of Robert 
Browning, Poet and Dramatist. Probably nothing will be added in 
beauty of dress and finish—since certainly nothing more can be added 
in completeness, to the contrtribution to the world’s literature of the 
Poet whose mortal remains have just been laid by Chaucer’s and Jon- 
son’s, in the Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. 

Has this funeral closed the career of a second Shakespeare? Are 
the two sets of volumes before us—the Riverside Shakespeare, and 
the Riverside Browning—the work of two Shakespeares instead of 
one? It seems to us that this is either a question to hold out until the 
crack of doom or else to be very speedily laid at rest,—the one or the 
other. It may happen, of course, that Browning may fall suddenly in- 
to abeyance, as did Shakespeare after his death, and rest in obscurity— 
save with a few devoted souls—for his full century. But we think not. 
Doubtless the Browning Societies will not permit the abeyance, if they 
can help it, and possibly (although they have not been of any very start- 
ling utility sofar) although they may do their Poet this last service now: 
Vidilecit. lf Browning shall die he will die of his own desert, and in spite 
of his worshippers, and so fill the estimate. For we live more rapidly 
now than in the Shakespeare day, and there are critics and critical 
reviews. So perhaps the lucidity of Shakespeare—a lucidity which in 
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his day he had to achieve himself—without the assistance of learned 
societies—will after all, no more than meet the obscurity or alleged 
obscurity, of Robert Browning. 


It is not generally known that Halliwell-Phillipps was (as a 
casuist would say), actually, or (as one not a casuist would say), in- 
directly, responsible for the Browning Societies. This is how Mr. 
Smalley tells the story in the 7rzdune - 


Shortly before, Mr. Furnivall had driven out of the new Shake- 
speare Society a great part of its best members by the extreme 
violence and brutality of his attack on Mr. Swinburne and on the late 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, the society was asked to disown Mr. Fur- 
nivall. But the machinery was in his hands, and nothing was done, so 
the secession took place. Mr. Browning and some of the seceders 
met at dinner, and there was a discussion from which Browning, 
though a member, and I think vice-president, held aloof. He was 
pressed for an opinion, but would give none, and when asked if he 
intended to remain member of a society responsible for the ruffianism 
of Mr. Furnivall, said, rather shortly, that he did. A few days latter 
it came out that Mr. Furnivall was about to start a Browning Society. 


This was the initial society. Others sprang up elsewhere, in 
the wilds of Michigan, the penetralia of Maine, on the classic table- 
lands of Western New York, Philadelphia, Flatbush—everywhere ! 
Mr. Smalley proceeds : 


The formation of these Browning Societies undoubtedly pleased 
Browning. He had lived more than half his poetic life in neglect and 
under a cloud of critical hostility and obloquy, all which he had borne 
stoutly and for the most part silently, adhering through evil report 
and through good to the faith that was in him. His fame grew very 
slowly. ‘‘ My publishers,” he once said, ‘‘ know just how many copies of 
a new poem they can sell ; they print somany ; no more and no less.” 
But never was a more striking example of the truth of Emerson’s remark 
that the influence of any writing is in mathematical proportion to its 
depth of thought. Whatever else there might be, or might not be, in 
Browning’s books, there was plenty of hard thinking, and some of it 
was so hard that these societies were formed to make it easier. It was 
an act of homage to which Browning would have been more or less 
than human not to be sensible. It came at a critical period, and he 
was a more important figure in literature by reason of the existence of 
these societies. He was quite aware of the ludicrous side of the busi- 
ness, and the effusive enthusiasms of his least wise admirers annoyed 
him more than he chose to own. One or two American societies 
seemed to have been founded and worked with little regard to that 
American sense of humor which so often saves people from ridicule. 


The death of Mr. Browning leaves the Browning Clubs at last 
quite at liberty. They have now, as never before, a perfectly un- 
bounded field—and a perfectly free one—for their hermeneutics. 
Heretofore there has always been—though practically exercising no 
discernible check—a sort of a kind of a feeling that, their Poet being 
alive, he might at some time decline to accept an interpretation of 
himself supplied by the young ladies of Podunk or Slabtown. 
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Indeed, for some time before Mr. Browning’s lamented death it 
had been a sort of open secret that he had grown not a little restive at 
being obliged to pose as a Bunthorne for the Lady Janes—had alto- 
gether declined to read about his own depths of rapt inwardness in the 
letters and magazines with which these ladies deluged his mails, and 
that the great bulk of their exegesis, as a matter of fact, went directly 
from the Browning Post-bag into the Browning Waste-basket. 

But even worse things than Browning Societies had for a long 
time vexed Mr. Browning’s soul. Not infrequently the Lady Janes 
and their escorts penetrated personally into his presence, and directly 
confronted him with this or that or the other sentence or passage in 
his Poems, and demanded its explanation. On such occasions Mr. 
Browning would take refuge in evasion, doubting or denying that such 
passages existed ; and, on an offer to prove, asserting that he did not 
have a copy of his works in the house, etc.—this, or a sardonic recom- 
’ mendation to the visitor to thereafter devote his (the visitor’s) life to 
discovering what he (Mr. Browning) did mean, being, in fact, poor Mr. 
Browning’s only refuge against those who passed the door-bell in spite 
ofall the ordinary fictions of ‘ not at home,” ‘‘ out of town,” “engaged,” 
or “indisposed,” with which the energetic young Browningites grew in 
time so familiar. Certainly no poet ever paid so great a price for his 
muse. Rid himself of the Browning Societies he could not—(his effort 
to wind up the London one, which held its sessions almost on his very 
door-step, was a conspicuous failure). Muffle his bell, he could, but 
there were still the mail and the telegraph. He might call on the 
mountains to hide him or the seas to cover him, but it was to no pur- 
pose. Sooner or later he was informed that he was 
‘“‘—at one with the subjective poet, in this—that he deals with the doings 
of men in the very springs of their action, rather than in the exhibition 
of their force, and at one with the objective poet in this, that he pro- 


jects their subjective action outside of himself, and with reference not 


to his own intelligence, but to the various intelligencies of the human 
mind” 


—and so on. 


Did Browning enjoy such periphrastic hermeneutics, not to say 
rubbish, as the above? The question may never be answered. But 
the authority above quoted, goes on to say that, if he (Mr. Browning) 
could not quite catch the meaning of these Lady Janes, at least he was 
patient with them, accepted their tributes of admiration, took the will 
for the deed when the expression of it was absurd, and rejoiced to 
know that, beneath all the nonsense on the surface, there was a basis 
of real appreciation for what he himself most valued in his own writings. 
When appealed to, he no more professed always to know what he had 
meant than Rufus Choate to decipher his own handwriting after a 
lapse of time. 

Before the time of the societies and their practical proofs of the 
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difficulties that beset his verse he used to be rather impatient of any 
suggestion that he was difficult, or more difficult than a thinker ought 
to be, and must be. This he expressed with startling simplicity. 
“They talk;” said Browning one night to a dozen people, ‘of my 
being obscure. Do they consider that the commentators have been 
at work on Shakespeare for 200 years, and have not made him 
out yet?” ‘*What answer could be made to that?” asks Mr. Smalley, 
and pauses fora reply. Indeed, we think a very simple answer could 
be made to that question. Of all Shakespeare’s works, the obscurities 
are very few—scarcely two hundred by count, and these mostly in 
single words, or never more than a line or a line and a half, every one 
of which are typographical errors of the old copies, and darken noth- 
ing but themselves, the phrase or the figure employed—never in a 
single instance the drift of the passage, still less of the context. 
Even that ugly ‘‘dram of eale”—whatever Shakespeare may have 
written it—raises no possible doubt as to the sentiment expressed. 
Besides—and to this the ghost of Mr. Browning himself could not rise 
to demur—had Shakespeare’s attention been called to these cruces 
in his lifetime, he could undoubtedly have set them right, whereas the 
fact remains that Mr. Browning’s personal attention was repeatedly 
called to 47s cruces—by the page—in his own lifetime, but that he left 
the world no wiser. 

Whether, in this great body of Browning, there is that to dig for, 
which, when dug up, will reward the digger; whether the world will 
place him, as none the worse for that neglect of form of which, in his 
Inn Album, he himself boasts—these are questions not to be settled 
in a notice like the present. In one thing, surely, Browning has 
been more fortunate than Shakespeare. He has not had to wait for 
centuries for Editions de Luxe—nor even seven years for his collected 
works! Whether, in that the societies organized to do him honor 
were organized in his own lifetime rather than two centuries after his 


funeral, he has been more gainer or loser, time alone can tell ! 
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FAC-SIMILE OF THE LETTER OF SIR WALTER COPE TO VISCOUNT CRANBORNE. 


“Sire: Ihave sent and bene all thys morning huntying for players, juglers and such kinde of 
creaturs, but fynde them harde to fynde: wherfore, leavinge notes for them to seeke me, Burbage 
ys come, and sayes ther ys no new playe that the Queene hath not seene, but they have revyved an 
olde one cawled Loves Labore Lost, which for wytte and mirthe he sayes will please her excedingly. 
And thys ys appointed to be playd tomorowe night at my Lord of Sowthampton’s. 


WALTER COPE,” 





